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THE SACRAMENTAL PRESENCE. 
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We have no other apology to offer for entering into the 
contest concerning the presence of our Lord’s body in the 
Eucharist, than our desire to contribute our mite in de- 
fense of what we conceive to be truth. While we claim 
this as our motive, we concede the same to those whose 
views we shall oppose. We have no iitention of attempt- 
ing asurvey of the broad field over which this controversy 
has spread, but shall strive to confine ourselves to the 
points raised by Dr. Krauth, in his articlesin the January 
and July numbers 1867, of the Hvangelical Quarterly Re- 
view. Not because he, as an individual, has placed them 
on record; nor as the expressions.of an individual opin- 
ion ; nor because they are new; but for the reason that in 
the form there expressed, they directly concern the Luth- 
eran Church in America. And another reason for select- 
ing these articles and limiting ourselves to them, is, that 
by confining ourselves, as far as possible, to the words of 
a cotemporaneous leader in the ranks of that party, we 
may, if possible, avoid rendering ourselves obnoxious to 
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the charge of misrepresentation and misconception, in fe- 
gard to their opinions. 

If Dr. Krauth correctly sets forth (as we suppose he 
does,) the present status of this doctrine, in the ranks of 
its advocates, we admit that very much that has been said 
against it, has fallen wide of the mark. 

. In order to avoid circumlocution, we shall make use of 
Dr. Krauth’s name in our article, as the representative of - 
that part of the Lutheran Church in America, which ad- 
vocates the doctrine of the “Sacramental Presence.” 

We claim this right, because it is an article of faith pub- 
lished to the world by that body to which the Dr. belongs, 
and of which he is a prominent member, that “Confessions 
* * must be accepted in every statement of doctrine, * * 
and those who subscribe them must, not only agree to use 
them in the same words, but use and understand those * 
words in one and#the same sense.” 


The Point in Dispute. 


Dr. Krauth maintains that “the body and blood of Christ 
aré truly present inthe Lord’s Supper.” “That apart from 
all qualities in the recipient, the presence of Christ’s hu- 
manity in the Lord,s Supper, is a positive reality.” Also, 
that this presence is, “after another mode, supernatural, 
illocal, incomprehensible, and yet real.” “A presence not 
ideal or feigned, but most true; not fleshy, but spiritual ; 
not after the manner of this earth, but of the unseen world; 
not natural, but supernatural.” While we maintain, “That 
there is no presence of the glorified human body of the 
Saviour, either substantial or influential, (local or illocal,) 
in the Eucharist; yet, that whilst the bread and wine are 
merely symbolic representations of the Saviour’s absent 
body, by which we are reminded of his sufferings, there is 
a peculiar and special spiritual blessing bestowed by the 
divine Saviour on all worthy communicants.”* 

Hence, our dispute with Dr. Krauth, is as to the fact of 
the presence of our Lord’s body in the Supper. It is the 
“essence” of the doctrine that divides us. He maintains 
it is present, we deny it. Thus far, we suppose, the Dr. 
will agree with us, in stating the difference between our 
positions. But when we descend to a definition or expla- 
nation of the terms used by the Confession in stating this 





*See Dr. Schmucker’s Pop. Theol. 252. 
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doctrine, the boundary lines of the territory between us 
no longer stand out so boldly and distinctly. When we 
ask them to give us a statement of what they understand 
by the terms “true body,” “under the form of bread,” “in 
the Lord’s Supper,” &c. ; or on our own part attempt to 
base an argument on these terms, according to their usual 
signification; divergence and confusion at once ensue. 
The one side claiming its views have been misunderstood ; 
the other claiming it has followed the usual and correct 
meaning of the terms employed. 

Without attempting to prove each statement here 
made, we will illustrate by one or two examples from the 
Dr’s. articles. 

First, in regard to the meaning of the term “true body.” 
That in itself its presence is determinate. That it is not 
*present by extension or locality, but aftera manner wholly 
incomprehensible to us, but yet, “if there be degrees of 
reality, more real than the local.” Thus, if we judge of 
what is present by the manner of presence, destroying 
every attribute that we are acquainted with, as belonging 
to the human body. 

Second, in regard to “in the Lord’s Supper,” although 
claiming ‘that the Lord’s body is present and received in 
the Lord's Supper; yet denying that it has any local pres- 
ence in, with, or under the bread. But that “the sphere of 
the reality of the sacramental mystery is not of this 
world.” 

In reference to the first, we find him drawing distince- 
tions upon very slight differences. 

In the July number, (p. 399,) he quotes the language of 
Dr. Gerhart, and comments on it as tollows: 

“Dr. Gerhart goes on to say, that the Lutheran Church 
holds that ‘communicants, unbelievers as well as believers, 
partake of the human nature of Christ, with the mouth.’ 
We have looked a little into Lutheran theology, and must 
confess tnat the expression ‘partaking of the human nature 
of Christ with the mouth,’ is one which we never met, and 
which is to us incomprehensible.”* 

Now what can Dr. Krauth intend by this language, un- 
less it be @#deny the correctness of Dr. Gerhart’s state- 
ment? No other inference can be drawn from it. Nor 
does his waiver afterwards, and reference to the Lutheran 
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Church, as a whole, in regard to the words “with the 
mouth,” destroy the intended force 6f his objection in the 
language quoted. From his italics we infer the offensive 
words are “human nature,” used in the connection Dr. 
Gerhart has placed'them. 

That Dr. Krauth would condescend to a criticism 
of the verbal arrangement of the sentence, with no other 
more serious objection lying behind it, we cannot believe. 
And his own words contradict this idea, for he says, the 
expression is to him incomprehensible. Hence, his objec- 
tion is a substantial one, and one that concerns his own 
opinion. And, yet, there is not one single thought, or 
even shade of meaning conveyed in that sentence, as a 
whole, or in its parts, but what Dr. Krauth holds and ad- 
vocates, unless he rejects the Formula of Concord. But, 
as we have nothing to do with Dr. Gerhart’s defence, we 
shall only examine this position, so far as necessary to the 
object we have in view. 

Before he gets through that section of his artiele, he ad- 
mits the oral reception of the body of Christ. Moreover, 
the language of the Formula (which we must defend,) is 
explicit. “The other mode of partaking of the body of 
Christ is oral or sacramental, when in the Lord’s Supper, 
the true, essential body and blood of Christ are received and 
partaken of orally.” 

Between this and the expression used by Dr. Gerhart, 
to which Dr. Krauth so seriously objects, there is but one 
point at which a difference could even be claimed; and 
that is between “body and blood” and “human nature.” 
Yet, in at least a dozen places in the articles, we have 
quoted, he uses the words “human nature” of Christ, or 
“humanity” of Christ, to designate that which is present in 
the Eucharist ; and, also, as equivalent to body and blood. 
For instance, (on p. 425, July,) “But as the communion is 
not based upon something ideal, but upon a supernatural 
verity, upon a presence spiritual, heavenly and incompre- 
hensible in its manner, yet most true, a presence of the 
human nature of Christ—as a mystery of this presence 
has its heart not in us, but in the Incarnate lator, we 
believé that alike to those who receive th@#Supper in 
faith, and to those who receive it in unbelief, the object 
sacramentally received is the same.” Here he uses “hu- 
man nature of Christ,” to designate that which is sacra- 
mentally (which the Formula explains by orally) received 
at the Lord’s Supper. 
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Again, (p. 427,) “Our theologians whén they speak of a 
reception by the mouth, mean no more than this—that he 
that receives the bread and wine by the mouth naturally, 
thereby, as by an organ, receives the humanity of Chrigy 
sacramentally and supernaturally.” 

The real difficulty here with Dr. Krauth, is to finda 
form of words that will convey what he understands b 
the “body of Christ.” But we are inclined to think the 
origin of this difficulty lies in the doctrine itself. 

These illustrations are sufficient to show that, as we de- 
scend to the sub-divisions of the subject, the points of di- 
vergence increase. 

Before leaving this point, we desire to compare Dr. 
Krauth’s explanation of this ora] reception, with what Dr. 
Luther says on the same subject. 

The former defines as follows: “When the Formula and 
our theologians speak of a reception by. the mouth, they 
speak as we may of the reception of the Holy Spirit, in, 
with, and under the preached Word, by the ear.” And 
quoting’ Gerhart, “This sacramental eating is said to be 
spiritual, because the body of Christ is not eaten naturally, 
and because the mode of eating, like the presence itself, is 
neither natural, carnal, physical, nor local, but superna- 
tural, divine, mystical, heavenly and spiritual. * 

We acknowledge that we experience some difficulty in 
understanding what kind of eating, with the natural mouth, 
that can be, which is neither natural, carnal, physical nor 
local, but is supernatural, divine, mystical, heavenly and 
spiritual. 

The Formula asserts that, “The proper meaning of said 
Augsburg Confession, cannot be drawn from any other 
man’s writing, more accurately and certainly, than from 
the didactic and polemic writings of Dr. Luther.” And, 
Dr. Krauth, as a member of the General Council declares, 
that “In thus formally accepting and acknowledging the 
unaltered Augsburg Confession, we declare our conviction, 
that the other Confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, inasmuch as they set forth none other than its sys- 
tem of doctrine and articles of faith, are of necessity pure 
and scriptural. Pre-eminent among such accordant, pure 
and scriptural statements of doctrine * * are these; 
the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the Smaleald 
Articles, the Catechisms- of Luther, and the Formula of 
Concord.” 
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Let us then tufn to Luther’s writings and see what he 
says on the subject of the oral reception, and compare it 
with the explanation given by Dr. Krauth. 

“So this text is now clear, that the body of Christ is 
Poken, distributed, and eaten at the table, like other bread, 
though under the form of bread, or in the bread.”* 

“Hence the Enthusiasts have acted improperly, as well 
as the Glossary on the Ecclesiastical Law, where they cen- 
sure Pope Nicolas for forcing Berenger to this Confession, 
namely: compelling him to say, that he ground and pressed 
with his tooth, the real body of Christ. Would to God, 
that all the Popes were constrained to speak in a manner 
so becoming a Christian, as this Pope constrained Beren- 
ger to speak. For, it is indeed, the design of God, that 
whoever takes and eats this bread, shall take and eat the 
real body of Christ, and not mere bread only, as Wickliff 
teaches; for this bread is the body of Christ, just as the 
dove was the Holy Ghost, and the flame the angel.” 

“Thus, also, it is correct to say, whenever any one takes 
the bread, that he takes the body of Christ; when he eats 
the bread, he eats the body; when he presses this bread 
with his teeth and tongue, that he presses the body of 
Christ with his teeth and tongue; and ever true will it re- 
main, however, that no one beholds, handles, eats or mas- 
ticates the body of Christ, in that visible manner, in which 
one eats or masticates other flesh.”+ 

In these words Luther certainly advocates a real and 
substantial oral reception of the Lord’s body in the Ku- 
charist. It is true, he does not hold, that it is in the visi- 
ble manner in which other flesh is masticated ; yet, it isa 
true eating in that sense, in which it is correct to say the 
teeth and tongue press the body of Christ. The reader can 
compare this explanation with that of Dr. Krauth’s, and 
draw his own conclusion in regard to their agreement with 
each other. 


The Arguments used to Maintain the Doctrine. 


Beginning with the omnipresence of the Divine nature— 
which must be admitted—he assumes that the undivided 
totality of the Divine substance, is in each part of the uni- 
verse at the same time. That there is no more of God in 





* Diss. on the Lord’s Supper, Sec. 434. 
7 ib. 347—8. 
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the whole universe, than in each point of it; and, yet, 
without motion, extension or multiplication of presences. 
Then, taking it as granted, that this infinite Spirit has 
taken to itself a human nature as an inseparable element 
of its person, he claims as an inevitable result, that where 
the divine is, the human must be. That as the lowest ele- 
ment of a personal union is the co-presehce of the parts ; 
therefore, if there is a place where the human nature of « 
Christ is not united with the second person of the Trinity, 
then there is a place where the second person is not invar- 
nate; and if not incarnate in one place, then in none: 
Then as the Divine mature is admitted to be present in the 
Lord’s Supper, it must follow, as an inevitable conclusion, 
that the Lord’s human nature is there also. 

If each step of this process of reasoning, except the 
last, were established, we would be compelled to admit that 
it would necessarily follow. 


Our Eaceptions to this Reasoning. 


Our first objection is to basing an argument on the as- 
sumption of that which he confesses lies within the region 
of incomprehensibility. I say “assumption,” for to assert 


that the undivided totality of the substance of God, is in 
each part of the universe ; ali in heaven, and all on earth, 
all on earth without ceasing in any measure to be all in 
heaven; without motion, extension, expansion, division or 
multiplication of presences, is an assumption. It is assum- 
ing that which is not known, not demonstrated, or suscep- 
tible of demonstration. Though many theologians assent 
to it, and their opinions are worthy of regard, yet it is but 
assumed. Is God omnipresent? Certainly he is. I be- 
lieve this as fifmly as Dr. Krauth, or any one else. And 
while I believe the human mind may grasp the single idea 
of omnipresence in a qualitative sense, yet I believe with 
him, that the how is an “inscrutable mystery.” But he im 
one breath says, it is an “inscrutable mystery,” “utterl 
incomprehensible to us,” and in the next, tells us, it is all 
in heaven and all on earth at the same time, without mo- 
tion, extension, expansion, division or multiplication of 
resences. If it is utterly incomprehensible, how does he 
now it is not by emanation, diffusion, or expansion ? 
How does he know there is as much of God in one place 
as another? How does he comprehend it sufficiently to 
know that it is without motion, extension or multipresence? 
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Where has Revelation asserted this fact? Had it done so, 
then the how would not have been utterly incomprehensi- 
ble. These are negative definitions ; hence, Dr. Kranth'’s 
expression is too broad, or his definitions and limitations 
are gratuitous. Yet there are foundation stones, on which 
to build a “fundamental doctrine.” - 

Our second exception is to his asking it to be granted 
. “that this infinite Spirit, (the divine Logos,) has taken to 
itself a human nature, as an inseparable element of its own 

rson ;” and, at the same time, denying that this humani- 
ty “is confounded with the divinity.” Had he asked that 
it be granted, that by the incarnation, the human nature 
had become a real and necessary element or constituent of 
the “Unio,”—the person, Christ—we would have no con- 
troversy with him here. But to assert that the Logos has 
taken to itself a human nature, to be an inseparable ele- 
ment and constituent of its own person, appears, to our 
mind, so much like the blending of the natures, or absorp- 
tion of the human by the divine, that we cannot accept it. 

Our third exception is, that while the Dr. claims that 
the divine nature has a presence withont extension, ex- 
pansion or locality; and that it renders the human 
nature present, also, without extension, expansion or 
locality ; yet he assumes this locality in the chief step 
of his reasoning. For his argument is, “If there 
be a place where the human nature of Christ is not 
united with the second person of the Trinity, then there is 
a place where the second person of the Trinity is not in- 
carnate. If this is granted, then the whole second person 
of the Trinity is unincarnate.” If locality has nothing to 
do with this mode of presence, how can the Dr. base an 
argument upon the relation the union of thgnatures bears 
toa given placc? Grant what he claims,"and it at once 
proves a local presence, a presence within a given bound- 
ary. Thus, I select a given place, (and place must have 
locality) and assert the Lord’s human nature is not present 
there: Dr. Krauth asserts it is, for the reason quoted—I 
then admit it is. What have I admitted? That the hu- 
man nature of Christ is present in a given space. How 
then will he free this from the idea of locality, unless he 
attaches a peculiar and unusual meaning to the term “lo- 
cality.” If he does this, the effect of his answer to the 
charge of the opposition is destroyed, in regard to local 
presence. A presence at all points without extension, mo- 
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tion, multiplication or locality, is something entirely be- 
re the grasp of the human mind; and as Dr. Krauthg 

imself, places it there, he should not attempt to build an 
argument on that, which contradicts his own position. 

Again, if I assert that the divinity only is in a given 

place, he will deny it. Why? Cam it be for any other 
reason, than that there comes before his miud the idea of 
a contradiction of the presence of one nature to a less ex- 
tent than the other? it this is not the force of his argu- 
ment, where does it lie? Separate wholly from the argu- 
ment the idea of extension and locality, and does it prove 
anything? This, then, is assuming, as a basis for his rea- 
soning, that which he has denied. If this link of his ar- 
gument is broken, the whole doctrine, so far as his process 
of reasoning is concerned, falls to the ground. 


Our Objections to the Doctrine, as exhibited én} Dr. 
Krauth’s Articles. 


Our first objection, is the constant danger its advocates 
is are in, of falling into Monophysitism, by the side of which 
their doctrine runs so a that it is extremely difficult 

to distinguish the separating line. 

As has been before intimated, the force of their princi- 
pal arguments seems to depend upon the idea of a com- 
mingling of essences in the “Unio,” .or the absorption of 
the human by the divine. Although this is expressly de- 
nied, yet the language they use, leans strongly in that di- 
rection, as will be seen from the language of Dr. Krauth, 
we have already quoted. And the repeated efforts of the 
Formula, and the advocates of the Sacramental Presen 
to disengage themselves from this idea of a commixture o 
essences, indicates that they fee] their near approach to it, 
and the extreme tenuity of the line separating them 
from it. And in this struggle to keep themselves from 
sliding into Monophysitism, they run into other difficul- 
ties equally serious. 

While they hold a communication of attributes, they 
reject the idea of a communication of the essences. Henee, 
if through the “Unio personalis,” divine attributes are com- 
municated, and yet no communication of essence takes 
place, the attributes will be severed from the divine essence, 
which is inconsistent with the divine natufe. The Dr. as- 
serts, that whatever the divine has, the human has through 
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the divine. The formula seems to waver between the two 
positions, now leaning toward the one, now toward the 
other. As Dorner has truly remarked :* “Assiling Mono- 
physitism in atone implying that the communicatio idio- 
matum was not deemed to involve a communication of the 
essential elements of the two natures, or their substance : 
whilst, on the other hand, when the object is to show how 
much the communicatio idiomatum does for the unity, the 
Formula warns us against supposing that the essential fea- 
tures of the two natures remain foreign to each other, and 
incommunicable.” 

Another result of this doctrine, as set forth by the Dr. 
is, that notwithstanding the communicatio idiomatum, the 
humanity appears to have gained nothing by the union. 
For of itself its presence is local and determinate, and its 
claimed omnipresence is only the act of the divine nature, 
the human remaining passive. Consequently, the human- 
ity is still, “no more than the organ of a special] revelation 
of Diety.” “For, unless, the persona of the Logos be- 
comes the property of the human nature, and if the per- 
son of the Word merely has, and bears a concrete human 
nature, then humanity is a mere organon, and all that deity 
has attained isa theophany.” <A passive omnipresence, 
does not elevate the idea of the incarnation, or indicate 
any reception on the = of the human nature; it leaves 
the persona with the Logos; and the humanity but an in- 
active appendage, so far as omnipresence is concerned. 

Another objection that we would urge to the doctrine 
of the presence, as stated by Dr. Krauth, is that it is not 
compatible with the nature and attributes of Christ. 

The divine nature ef Christ possesses all the attributes 
of divinity, including, as a matter of course, omnipresence 
and omniscience. And, that these attributes are necessary 
and essential elements of the divine nature, not separable 
from the divine essence, will be admitted. The Dr’s own 
language clearly implies this, notwithstanding the difficult 
his doctrine has to contend with, on this point, before al- 
luded to. We cannot be required to harmonize the in- 
compatibles in their system. é 

“The divine attributes are not to be regarded as an ex- 
ternal possession; they are all essential, for in God there 
is nothing accidental; nay, more, they constitute the es 
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sence of God, and in their unity are simply the living God 
himself, who is to be conceived as actus purissimus.” 

“The prevailing opinion, therefore, that the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Communicatio tdiomatum is connected with 
the notion of the separability of the divine attributes from 
the divine essence, is erroneous. But, in that case, the 
communication of the divine essence, must also be 
taught.”* 

If, then, by virtue of the “Unio personalis” omnipres- 
ence is communicated to the humanity, through the di- 
vinity ; its omnipresence, of necessity, becomes an essen- 
tial element of his being. Im fact, this is one of the pil- 
lars on which the Dr. builds. “Where the divine is, the 
human must be.” “An inseparable element,” of the infinite 
Spirit. And, here he is with Luther. If omnipresence 
is an essential element of divine existence, it is not then a 
consequence of will, or divine potency, but a necessity. 
Hence, it follows, that the omnipresence of the body, (be 
the mode what it may,) is, also, a divine necessity, not a 
product of the will. Therefore, the qualifying clause, 
“Where Christ will,” not only loses its force, but stands in 
opposition to the Communicatio tdiomatum. 

This difficulty was seen and felt not long after the publi- 
cation of the Formula Concordiae. In 1589, the Suabians 
published a work against the Helmstiidtér theologians, in 
which they “seek to show that the old doctrine of Brentz, 
is the genuine meaning of the Formula; by explaining 
the concession contained’ in it to Chemnita—quando et 
quomodo voluerit—not as antagonistic to the absolute omni- 
presence of the humanity, but as referring solely to the 
modus thereof.” + 

According to the premises laid down by Dr. Krauth— 
that where the divine is, the human must be—if Christ 
wills that his human nature shalf not be present at a given 
point, this withdraws the divine presence from that point, 
and He ceases to be omnipresent; which contradicts the 
Dr’s own position. It would, also, imply a voluntary 
limitation of divine omniscience, which involves a contra- 
diction. And to will that the human nature should not be 
at a given place, according to the Dr’s reasoning, would 
render the Logos unincarnate at that place, and conse- 
quently wholly unincarnate. What, then, is the force of 
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the expression, “Where Christ will?” That he has power 
to manifest Himself at one time and place, in a manner 
different from that in which his divine nature is ordinaril 
omnipresent, we are willing to admit. But when this is 
claimed for any given time or place, (for manifestations to 
humanity must have time and place,) the fact must be es- 
tablished, before an argument can ‘be built on it, worthy of 
consideration. 
Granting the power of our Lord to render His body pres- 
ent in the Eucharist, in each of Luther’s modes, does not 
-_~ that He does render it present in either of them. 
ence, divine potency, is an unnecessary factor in the ar- 
aya Nor is the doctrine of the presence, as argued 
y Dr. Krauth, based upon special manifestations, but upon 
a law arising out of the “Unio hypostatica.” All the argu- 
ments adduced for it, proceed on this hypothesis. 

The “Another more,” rendered so emphatic in Dr. 
Krauth’s Article, (January,) is not there claimed to be, or 
spoken of, as a special manifestation ; but is simply placed 
in contrast with that mode in which our Lord’s body is 
said to be present, “after its own intrinsic manner,” “de- 
terminate,” and not on earth.” And it is to the proof of 
this position that the Dr. has directed his arguments. 

And the result at which he claims he arrives is, that 
where the divine is, the human must be; hence, as a 
necessary consequence the Lord’s Supper. 

But, if this is so, why give this presence the name of 
“Sacramental presence?” It is a misnomer, for it is, ac 
cording to their own method of demonstration, in no pe- 
culiar sense a Sacramental presence. Let it be remem- 
bered, that the argument presented to establish the posi- 
tion is, that the lowest element of personal union is the 
co-presence of the parts, hence, as the divine is omnipres- 
ent, the human must, also, be omnipresent through the di- 
vine; wherever the latter is, the former must also be. 
Luther says, “Everything is full through and through of 
Christ, even according to his humanity.” “Externally to 
this man, there is no God.” As this is the argument to 

rove the presence of our Lord’s body in the Eucharist, if 
it establishes this, it establishes more; that it is a law of 
his being, resulting from his hypostatical union; and not 
& presence peculiar to the Eucharist. Therefore, the 
name Sacramental presence, is a misnomer, and, unless 
guarded, conveys (if any,) a wrong meaning. 
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And, if their arguments prove anything, they prove a 
general law, that makes the body of Christ present at all 
times and places, wheresoever his divinity is. And, as 
this is all present, at all times in all places, so, likewise, 
the “whole Christ,” (human and divine,) must be present 
at all times in all places, (non abstante the “quando et quo- 
modo voluerit.”) Kverything must be, as Tanker says, 
full through and through of Him, even according to his 
humanity. Therefore, when at tea, having given a 
we take bread, break and eat it, we are as truly an 
really eating the broken way of our Lord, as when at the 
Eucharist. For faith they claim, is not a necessary factor. 

It is true, the answer may be returned: “You believe in 
the spiritual presence in the Eucharist? You believe that 
Christ is also spiritually omnipresent, hence, in every- 
thing, at all times? Is not your usual meal, then, to you 
as much a sacrament as the Eucharist ? 

The cases might be considered parallel, if we looked to 
the presence itself, as the peculiar blessing received at the 
Lord’s Supper. And, if the pertinency of the answer 
should be admitted, it would apply as much to them, as 
others. But, in addition to this, they also believe in the 

resence of the natural body of Christ, and to this, they 
ook as the great and peculiar blessing of this Sacrament. 

“Now there are two modes of partaking of the flesh of 
Christ; the one is spiritual * * and this spiritual eat- 
ing is useful and salutary. * * But this spiritual eat- 
ing ignothing else but faith, * * The other mode is 
oral or sacramental, when in the Lord’s Supper, the true, 
essential body and blood of Christ are received and parta- 
ken orally, by all who eat and drink the consecrated bread 
and wine, in this holy sacrament. Believers receive the 
body and blood of Christ as a sure pledge and confirmation 
that their sins are certainly remitted, and that Christ dwells 
and 4g efficacious in them.”* 

The parts of this last sentence may be consistent with 
each other, yet, as a whole, it has a strange ring about it. 
That believers who have Christ dwelling in them, should 
eat his body orally, asa proof and pledge of this fact, 
has a singular sound. 

Luther says,t “But our wise spirits, who ery out voci- 
ferously, ‘How can bread and wine forgive sins or strength- 





* Form. Con. See Bk. Con. 673. + Lar. Oat. 534. 
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en faith, pervert our meaning with their strange erudition 
and wisdom, when, at the same time, they hear and know 
that we do not say this of bread and wine—as bread in it- 
self is bread—but of such bread and wine, as are the body 
and blood of Christ, and such as are connected with the 
words ; this, and no other, I say, is the treasure, indeed, 
through which this forgiveness of sins is obtained.” 
Therefore, while we hold that the inference, we have 
drawn above, is applicable to those advocating this doc- 
trine ; on the other hand, we maintain that it will not ap- 
ply with equal force to those rejecting it. Hear the Dr's 
own words: “On any other theory, the Christian on earth, 
has no more a personal Christ with him, than the Patri- 
archs had ; the New Dispensation, has made no advance 
on the Old; the divine nature, the second person of the 
Trinity, was just as much on earth then, as now; and all 
the light, peace and joy, which a sense of the actual near- 
ness, tender guardianship, and personal sympathy of an in- 
carnate Christ, sheds upon the soul, vanish in a haze of 
hyperboles, a miserable twilight of figures of speech, and 
the vigorous and soul-sustaining objectivity of Faith, faints 
into a mere sentimentality.” Yes, faith, “the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen,” must 
faint and sink, if it does not have the body of the Master 
present, that it may thrust its hands into his side. The 
germinal idea of this expression, strikes at the very heart 
of personal religion. For, it seems at least, to imply that 
our Lord, through his spiritual presence cannot, om does 
not impart to the Christian’s heart, that light, peace and 
joy which flows from pardoning love. That without the 
bodily presence, all the peace and joy the Christian be- 
lieves he feels, is “mere sentimentality.” Faith, which 
sinks and faints in its efforts to follow its Lord from the 
Cross, to the throne, can feed bountifully on a mysterious 
and incomprehensible presence. “Blessed are thegghat 
have not seen, and yet have believed.” ; 
While we believe, and claim that Christ is present in the 
Eucharist, in what may be properly termed a peculiar 
manner, yet that peculiarity has no reference to the spirit- 
ual essence, or mode of omnipresence or presence, but to 
that which is imparted to the believer's heart, by the ever 
present entity. And the following language of Dr. Schaff, 
we present, as embodying the true idea on this point. 
“The Lord’s Supper, is the solemn festival for the thank- 
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ful commemoration of the atoning death of Jesus, for the 
believing appropriation and sealing of the fruits of this 
death, and for renewing and strengthening the vital union 
of believers with the aver‘living, divine Seine Redeemer, 
as well as with one another. Itis thus the sacrament of the 
unio mystica, and of the communio sanctorum resting upon 
it. In it, is the deepest mystery of our faith, as it were 
continually saheliek In it, the Church with thanks- 
giving and prayer celebrates and enjoys the highest and 
closest union, she can ever enjoy on earth, with her heav- 
enly Head, who, though sitting at the right hand of God, 
m | thus partaking of His almighty and omnipresent 
power, is still, and in fact, for this very reason, invisibly, 
and yet truly present with her in the Spirit.”* 

Another objection to the doctrine of the bodily pres- 
ence, is that it brings forward the body of Christ to the 
obscuring, and, I might say, virtual ignoring of his human 
soul. Of course, its advocates do not deny the Saviour a 
human soul. This we do not charge. But, that in their 
system, it becomes to them, a troublesome factor; hence, 
in order to avoid confusion, it is left as much as possible 
out of view. It is a significant fact, that in discussing this 
doctrine, its advocates seem to forget even the existence of 
our Lord’s human soul.+ 

It is true, the discussion relates to the bodily presence, yet 
when this, as it is in their system, is based on the nature 
of the “Unio hypostatica,” scarcely a step can be taken, 
until the soul becomes involved. And, when Luther tells 
us, that we can point to the consecrated bread, and say 
truly, that is the body of Christ, and to the wine, and say, 
that is his blood, the question involuntarily arises, where 
is His soul? When we are told by the Formula, that the 
real body is brokon, distributed and eaten orally, again, 
the question comés up, where is His soul ? 





* Hist. Apos. Ch. 582. 


+ For proof of this assertion, I refer the reader to Luther’s long 
Diss. on the Lord’s Supper. To Art. VIII.. Epitome, and VIII. 


of Decl. Form. Con. Also, Dorn, P. ©. II. 2. Note 28, p. 415. 


Where he says, speaking of the Christology of Brentz and Andree, 
‘‘But we see from this how, so long as attention was so predominantly 
directed to the body of Christ, almost without even a thought being 
given to His soul, they robbed themselves of an important link.”’ 
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While, through the divinity, the body is rendered omni- 
egy is the soul confined to that determinate body, or 
it participate in the omnipresence ? 

Even when they use the term, “humanity,” “human na- 
ture,” &c., in this connection, they generally stand as equi- 
valent to body. ‘Take, for instance, the list of attributes 
ascribed to Christ’s human nature, in the Formula of 
Concord. 

“The attributes of the human nature, are these; to be 
a corporeal creature, to consist of flesh and blood, to be 
finite and circumscribed, to suffer, to die, to ascend, to 
descend, to move from place to place, to hunger, to thirst, 
to experience cold, heat, or similar things.”* 

Here is a list of the attributes of the human nature, 
given, with reference to the communicatio idiomatum, and 
yet the chief element, or part of the nature described, is 
omitted. The very center of the humanity seems, by this 
doctrine, pushed aside. And, again, we are forced to 
ask, what is their view of the incarnation? What do 
they mean by “real incarnation?” Is the human soul 
the center point of the union? Do they recognize a 
human Ego? Which, although most intimately united 
with the Logos, and, therewith, forming one person, yet 
does not lose its identity? By their system, it appears to 
be either pressed into the physical nature, and made an 
absolute element of it, or wholly swallowed up by, and 
lost in the divinity. 

Another objection, to this doctrine of the presence, as 
presented by Dr. Krauth’s article, is this: That as accord- 
ing to it, the whole divinity, hence, the “whole Christ,” is 
at and in each and every point of the universe at the 
same time, throughout and in all things, in heaven and 
in earth, in another and higher mode than the local and 
determinate presence ; it presents this strange anomaly ; 
that the body of Christ, through the divinity, is present 
in the determinate body. Not only so, but that the whole 
Christ is present, in each and every part of that determi- 
nate body. And this results in supposing a double 
Christ—as to His humanity—the one capable of pene- 
trating the’other. Otherwise, the divinity in the determi- 
nate body ceases to have the same 7” it has out of it. 
I am aware, such deduetions will be repelled, as con- 





*Bk. Concord, p. 576. Henkel 2d Ed. 1854. 
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trary to their belief; but the proper question to be decided 
is, are they legitimate? 

Notwithstanding the Dr. is such a strong advocate, for 
each article and word of the Augsburg Confession, we 
hold, that this doctrine of the presence, as stated and argu- 
ed by him, does not accord with it, but stands opposed 
to it. 

The Tenth Article of the Unalered Confession reads 
as follows: 

“Concerning the holy Supper of the Lord, it is taught, 
that the true body and blood of Christ are truly present, 
under the form of bread and wine, in the Sealfe Supper, 
and are there administered and received. The opposite 
doctrine is, therefore, rejected.”* ; . 

In this article there are two statements in regard to the 
presence of the body of our “Saviour in the Eucharist ; 
first, that it is truly present; second, that it is present 
“under the form of ea and wine;” or limiting it strictly 


to the body “under the form of bread.” Ovr proposition 
in regard to disagreement, relates to the latter statement. 
We suppose it will be qonceded, that “under the form,” 
(unter der Gestalt,) has no reference to position. Hence, it 


must have reference to the mode of presence. 

In order that we may arrive at the true meaning of 
these words, let us turn to Luther’s writings, which, we 
have already seen the Formula says, set forth more cor- 
rectly than any other man’s writings, the sense and mean- 
ing of the Confession. 

He tells us, “I maintain, with Wickliff, that bread re- 
mains there ; on the other hand, I maintain with the Soph- 
ists, that the body of Christ is present; and, thus, in defi- 
ance of feason, and the most acute logic, that it is very 
possible for two distinct substances to be, and to be called 





* This translation is taken from the Book of Concord, published by 
8S. D. Henkel & Bros. 2nd Ed. 1824. The ttanslation of the Augs- 
burg Confession, for this edition, having been revised by C. P. 
Krauth, D. D., Prof. Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 


+ We make no reference to the variation of copies of the Confes- 
sion. We take that which has been accepted by those whose views 
‘we oppose, as the “Unaltered Augsburg Confession.”’ 


Vol. XX. No. 79. 43 
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‘one exsence.”* For, although body and bread are two dis- 
tinct substances, each one independent in itself, and where 
they are considered separately, certainly neither can be ta- 
ken for the other, yet when they are combined, and become 
one entire substance, they then lose their distinctive charac- 
ters, so far as they constitute one distinct object, and as they 
actually become, and are but one thing. Thus, the object is 
then called and spoken of as one definite object, so that 
there is no necessity for one of its constituent parts to dis- 
appear and yield, but both bread and body remain, and it 
is properly said, in consequence of the sacramental union, 
"This is my body,’ designating the bread by the little word 
this. For it is now no longer mere bread from the oven, 
but flesh-and-bread, (fleisches Brod,) or body-and-bread, 
(Leibs Brod,) that is, a bread that has become identical— 
one sacramental substance—with the body of Christ.” 
This language of Luther, is certainly too plain to be 
misunderstood. It gives the words of the Confession their 
full and natural force and meaning. The body of the Lord 
is truly present, in or wnder the form of the bread. The 
bread tah body without losing¢heir natural qualities, be- 
come one. So that when we point to the bread, we can 


truly say, that is the body of Christ. Not that the empty 
¢ircumambient air is the body also; but that the bread in 
its length and breadth is the body of Christ. And, hence, 
it is present under the form of the bread. 
Turn to the Formula, (P. 667,) and there we find the 
n 


same interpretation. “ Dr. Luther, who certainly un- 
derstood the true and proper meaning of the Augsburg 
Confession, rather than others, and constantly adhered to 
it, and defended it, till the end of his life, in his last Con- 
fession, a little before his death, confessed his faith con- 
cerning this Article, with great zeal, and repeated it in the 
following words, where he thus writes: ‘I reckon all those 
in the same number, that is, as sacramentarians and fanatics 
—for such they are—who will not believe that the bread 
of the Lord in the Supper, is his true natural body, which 
the ungodly, or Judas, as wellas Peter and all other saints, 
receive orally ; whoever, I say, will not believe this, should 
let me alone, and not expect to hold fellowship with me ; 
and to this principle I must adhere.’ From this exposi- 
tion, but more especially from Dr. Luther’s explanation, 





* Diss. L. 8S. Sec. 337. tSec. 355. 
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who is the principle divine of the Augsburg Confession, 
every intelligent person, who loves truth and can 
perceive with certainty, what has always been the proper 
meaning and sense of the Augsburg Confession, concern- 
ing this article.” 

This is the interpretation of Article X, the Dr. and all 
those holding with him, have bound themselvesto. These 
words are plain and emphatic, and seem to have been writ- 
ten by Luther as a last determined expression of his view 
on this point, that it might not be frittered away by mys- 
terious explanations. We admit that Luther also wrote 
and argued in regard to the incomprehensible mode of 
presence, but these are the words the Formula has selected 
as the true exposition of this doctrine.* 

Now, we ask any Lutheran to place Dr. Krauth’s state- 
ment of this doctrine by the side of the tenth Article of 
the Confession, as thus explained by Luther, and see if he 
can say they agree with each other. 

How can the natural body of Christ be present under 
the form of bread, broken by the minister, distributed to 
the communicants, and eaten by them; and yet the natural 
body not present in a determinate sense, but the only pres- 
ence in a mode that is supernatural, tllocal, incomprehensi- 
ble, yet real, through its union with the divinity? And 
eaten not * * naturally, carnally, physically or locally, but 
supernaturally, mystically, heavenly, spiritually. 

Perhaps a way of escape may be sought in .the dis- 
tinction that may be made between “presence” and “mode 
of presence” between “mode” and “form.” We will 
not here stop to argue this matter, we know there is a 
distinction to be made between the terms, but in their 
present use, we defy the Dr. or any one else, to define a 
mode of presence applicable to the point, without describ- 
ing the presence itself. In this case, the one involves the 
other. And the word “form” in the Confession, is used 
precisely in the same sense he uses mode, otherwise, one 
or the other is meaningless. 

Let us place the Dr’s language, the Confession and Lu- 
ther side by side, and see the contrast. ; 

Dr. Krauth; “That after another mode, (not in virtue o 





* These extracts from Luther, were inserted in the Formula through 
the influence of the Suabians, who thus obtained the establishing of 
their stronger view, against the milder view of Chemnitz. Dorner, P. 
Ch. D. II. Vol. 2: p. 215. 
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its own essential qualities, not a determinate presence,) nu- 
pernatural, illocal, incomprehensible, and yet real, it is rend- 
ered present ‘where Christ will,’ through the divine na- 
ture. The Confession; “The true body and blood are 
truly present, wnder the form of bread and wine.” Luther; 
“His true natural body by the ungodly and saints is re- 
eeived orally. * * Though the body and bread are two 
distinct substances, * * they are combined, and be- 
come one entire substance. * * Both body and bread 
remain, and it is properly said, in consequence of the sac- 
ramental union ; ‘This is my body,’ designating the bread. 
* * Bread which has become identical, one sacramental 
substance, with the body of Christ.” 

Again, I ask, is there perfect harmony between these? 
Nay, more, does not the first stand in direct opposition to 
the second, as explained by the third? The attempt to 
take shelter under the broad mantle of incomprehensibility, 
looks very much like a conceded inability to defend the 
doctrine advocated. 

The Dr. says, “The Lord’s body has no determinate, na- 
tural, local or comprehensible presence, or mode of pres- 
ence on earth.” The Confession replies, “It isin the form 
of bread ;” and Luther adds, “Yes, that bread is the body, 
and the natural body too.” And both, (Luther and the 
Confession,) join in exclaiming, ‘“‘When the minister breaks 
the bread, and distributes to Christian and sinner, he 
breaks the true natural body, and with his hands presents 
it to the communicants.” The Dr’s theory says, “Nay, 
the bread is broken, but the whole Christ is in each frag- 
ment, and all around it, for there isas much of Christ at 
one point as another.” 

Nor are other advocates any nearer in harmony with 
each other. Let us compare a few, chiefly selecting the 
Dr’s quotations. 

One says, ‘We neither believe in /mpanation or Consub- 
stantiation.” The Confession says, “Under the form of 
bread.” Another says, “But in neither sense can that 
monstrous doctrine of consubstantiation be attributed to 
our Church, since Lutherans do not believe either in that 
local conjunction of two bodies, nor in any commingling 
of bread and of Christ's body, of wine and of his blood.” 
Luther contends that, “They are combined, and become one 
entire snbstanee.” The Dr. denies that the doctrine of ubi- 
quity is taught. The Formula condemns the. doctrine, 
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“That God with all His omnipotence, is*not able to pro- 
vide that the body of Christ shall not be essentially, or 
substantially, at one time, in more than one place.” Anoth- 
er asserts, “Nor do we believe in that consubstantiative 
presence, which some define to be the inclusion of one sub- 
stance in another.” The Formula $condemns the idea, 
“That believers should not seek the body of Christ in the 
bread and wine of the holy Supper.” 

They abhor the doctrine of 7ransubstantiation, yet teach 
that “On account of their sacramental union, the bread and 
° wine are truly the body and blood of Christ.” 

They admit,* “There is one mode of partaking of the 
flesh of Christ, which is spiritual, and that this spiritual 
eating is nothing else but faith.” But add that “there is 
another mode which is oral or sacramental when in the 
Lord’s Supper, the true essential body and blood of Christ 
are received and partaken of orally. 

Yet, in explanation, they say that this mode though not 
spiritual, is “supernatural, illocal, incomprehensible, being 
rendered present through the divine nature.” 

Can any one tell us whereabouts, between the spiritual 
presence and transubstantiation, a spot is left for their doc- 
trine to rest its foot upon ? 

Well may the question be asked, in good faith, what is 
their belief on this point? And the Dr. fearing, perha 
that some “evangelical Lutheran,” may get lost amid this 
theological maze, and be unable to give an intelligent an- 
swer to the question, “How can Christ’s human nature be 
present with us,” puts this answer into his mouth. “He 
can reply, after the manner in which an infinite spirit ren- 
ders present a hnman nature, which it has taken to be an 
inseparable constituent of its own person, a manner most 
real, but utterly incomprehensible to us.” It is exactly 
as itis. And yet this is the answer to be given in regard 
to a “fundamental doctrine.” 

Last, though not least, we ask, is the doctrine as thus 
set forth by the Dr. and others, drawn from the words of , 
the Saviour, at the institution of the Lord’s Supper? 

As the argument on this point, has already been so ably 
presented in the Review, in the Article of Prof. Sternberg, 
we will not attempt to go over the same ground again; 
but will content ourself with simply bringing the Scrip- 
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tural narrative, and Dr. Krauth’s statement of this doc- 
trine together. . 

“It was evening, the appointed hour at which our Lord 
desired to eat the passover, when he set down with the 
twelve apostles. And, as they were eating, Jesus took 
bread and blessed it, and brake it, and gave it to the dis- 
ciples and said, Take eat; this is my body. And he took 
the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying, 
Drink ye all of it; for this is my Blood of the New Testa- 
ment, which is shed for many for the remission of sins.” 
“This do in remembrance of me.” 

Here is a plain, unembellished. narrative, which, so far 
as the statement of the transaction is concerned, cannot be 
simplified. While they are at table, Jesus takes some 
of the bread before them, and of which they had been eat- 
ing, and solemnly blesses it, or gives thanks in reference 
to it, then breaks it, and presents it to His disciples, say- 
ing, as he hands it to them, “Take eat; this is my body.” 

Doubtless, a deep and unusual solemnity feil upon that 
little group. Nor are we unfurling too freely the wings 
of our imagination, when we say, that an expression of 
holy sadness, perhaps, then began to show itself, on the 
beloved countenance of their Lord, who felt the approach 
of that mighty contest, which He had to undergo. And, 
it is more than probable, that the disciples were expecting 
some great event .to happen, and were prepared in part, 
for strange occurrences. 

Be this as it may, the startling announcement, that one 
of them should betray him; and that He would not drink 
henceforth of the fruit of the vine, until He should drink 
it anew with them in his Father’s kingdom; must have 
filled their souls with the deepest solemnity, and fixed in- 
delibly upon their hearts and memory every word and act 
of their beloved Master. 

And, when he lay buried in the tomb, doubtless, the 
words, “This do in remembrance of me,” brought back to 
memory, every act and expression of that solemn occa- 
sion, with life-like vividness. Yea, after their gloom had 
been dispelled by their risen Lord; after He had given 
his last charge, and had ascended to his Father, these 
words at each communion feast, placed them again in 
memory, with Christ at that solemn feast, but now, the sad 
cloud that then hung over them, was removed. And as 
they broke bread and handed to their disciples, saying, 
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“Take eat; this is my body,” repeating their Lord’s words; 
how clearly would memory show to them the broke 
bread in their Saviour’s hands, its form, its very shadings 
were faithfully preserved; but, more than all, the words, 
the tones, the voice, the countenance, the melting love of 
Him who held it. 

What then did they, Peter, James and John, and the 
other disciples who were present, understand by these im- 

rtant words. When Soot handed them the broken 

read, which he held in his hand, saying, “Take eat; this 
is my body,” how did they understand it. 

Let Dr. Krauth answer, for we presume he claims that 
he gives the same interpretation upon these words, that 
Peter, James and John did; and that he understands them 
in the same sense they did. Therefore, we will present 
his doctrine, and the doctrine of the Formula, as an answer 
to the question. It runs, in substance, thus: That when 
the Lord said, “This is my body,” he meant that the bread 
which he designated by the little word this, was really and 
truly his natural body. But he did not mean that his 
body (which they saw before them,) had been changed 
into the bread which he held in his hand; nor that this 
bread which had been lying on the table in view, had been 
suddenly changed into his body. Nor did he mean that 
his body had been mingled ina local manner, with the 
bread; or that it was locally shut up init. He did not 
mean that, in a spiritual sense, or spiritual manner, this 
was his body, or that he was only spiritualy present in it. 
He did not mean that “this bread represents my broken 


“body.” He did not wish his disciples to understand these 


words in a figurative sense. But he did intend them to 
understand, that although they saw his local and determi- 
nate body before them, yet, that through hisdivine nature, 
his body “after another mode, supernatural, illocal, incom- 

rehensible, and yet real, was rendered present” in the 
Creud. That when he said to them, as he handed them 
the bread, “This is my body,” such was his meaning. Did 
Peter so understand the words of his beloved Master? 
Did John who leaned upon his Lord, rest his hope of bless- 
ing and comfort on such a metaphysical process of reason- 
ing as this? Would the eminently practical James, if he 
rejected the idea of any figure, have been satisfied with 
such an intangible, incomprehensible bodily presence as 
this? And how with doubting Thomas? Had he under- 
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stood his Master, that his words were in no sense figura: 
tive, would he not have said, Show us Lord, how can 
this be? 

We make no further comments on this comparison. 
Can such a mystical doctrine as this, be legitimately 
drawn from our Saviour’s words? Is it not rather feund- 
ed on the idea they hold of the nature of the hypostatical 
union? And would it not be, so far as their process of 
reasoning is concerned, just as true without the Saviour’s 
words instituting his Supper, as with them ? 

The truth is, as we understand it, that between transub- 
stantiation and the symbolic representation, there can come 
no consistent doctrine. There is not a foot-hold between 
these two, but what is slippery ground, and surrounded by 
fogs and mists. Hear the worthy Mosheim, who feels 
himself afloat, without a land-mark to guide him: “What 
the nature of this presence is, we do not know. The thing 
itself we know; but the mode of its truth is a mystery 
which we cannot comprehend. Should any one ask, How 
is he present? our answer is, We know not.” 

If we cut loose from our anchorage, in the symbolic 
view, we are tending toward the hard shores of transub- 
stantiation. Luther attempted, and did break loose from 
the latter, and, afhough he did not reach the point which 
we think the trué one, yet we must ever admire and cher- 
ish a love for that bold and noble champion and leader of 
the great Reformation, as we behold him tearing loose, one 
after another, of the superstitious bonds that bound the 
Bride of Jesus. He plants his feet upon the Word as the 
only sure foundation, and he clings closely to the letter, 
lest, through interpretation, danger may ensue. And boldly 
and nobly does he wield the lance against every one who 
refuses to stand by his side. See him, at Marburg; al- 
though we differ frong Luther, as to his view on this point, 
and lean in opinion, somewhat toward the position of 
(Ecolampadius and Zwingle, though by no means, wholly 
embracing it; yet, as we imagine him standing beneath 
the arches of King’s Hall, pointing to the words before 
him, and hear his firm voice ring out, “Most dear sirs, 
since my Lord Jesus Christ says, Hoc est corpus meum, I 
believe that his body is really there,” we can but admire 
him. This same firm spirit shook the seat of Popedom. 
And we acknowledge that we agree with Dr. Krauth, 
when in speaking of Luther, he says, “Surely, that is a 
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glorious error, if error it be, which springs from trusting 
too far, too implicitly, in too child-like a way, in the simple 
words of our adorable Lord.” Yet Luther was but a man, 
and we wonder that so few shreds of the bonds, that bound 
him, yet clung to him. He was the chosen vessel in the 
hands of God, to perform a mighty work; and nobly did 
he do the duty assigned him. 

Before closing, we may add, that some of the leading 
Lutheran divines of Europe, who once held’ with Dr. 
Krauth’s view, are conceding the symbolic explanation of 
our Saviour’s words; as Martensen, Kahnis, &c. 

The general tendency is evidently in this direction; there- 
fore, we may fairly conclude, that the movement in our 
own country, in the opposite direction, is but spasmodical, 
a mere reaction of the wave, that is driven before the deep 
substratum moving beneath. 





ARTICLE II. 


THE KEYS.* 
By Rev. G. H. N. Perens, Springfield, Ohio. 


In our former article on this subject, we traced the views 
that were entertained, respecting Math. 16: 18, 19, by the 
early Fathers of the Church, Pope Gelasius and his suc- 
cessors, and the Reformers. The details given, and the 
history referred to, indicated that the interpretation of this 
passage moulded, in a remarkable manner, the destiny of 
the Church, and of the world. 

The Reformation, by fully restoring and reaffirming the 
expositions of the Fathers, diminished the practical work- 
ing of those Keys. The Popes, feeling them to be too 
ponderous for their hands, and realizing that their weight 
was causing them to slip from their grasp, promised, in 
order to retain them, reformation, and then resorted to 
political artifice and intrigue, to secure the warlike co-op- 





* Concluded from p. 269. 
Vout. XX. No. 79. 44 
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eration of kings and nations. Those arts were only too 
successful, not indeed, in causing the power of the Keys 
to be perfectly restored, or even to influence the disen- 
thralled to again submit to the yoke, but in plunging na- 
tions into the most bitter and long-continued wars, and in 
shedding the blood of a vast multitude. For, it is a singu- 
lar result of the Reformation, that whilst the Roman See 
has never recalled the Gelasian and Hildebrandic interpre- 
tation ofthe passage under review, it has been unable, 
down to the present day, to enforce it on Roman Catholic 
nations. Whilst the latter are willing to accept it in 
part, yet kings and statesmen, enlightened by thé past, are 
unwilling to save themselves and their privileges, to ac- 
knowledge that primacy and supremacy in the sense once 
‘universally believed. They, in point of fact, now stand 
where Luther stood when he contested with Dr. Eck. The 
Popes, seeing that it would be impolitic, do not press the 
subject of supremacy in temporal matters, and are willing 
to avoid agitation and damaging conflicts with nations, to 
rest content, in a subdued form of primacy and supremacy 
in spiritual and ecclesiastical affairs. They do not desire 
the question, for reasons already given, to be minutely dis- 
cussed, and have no particular love for either Romanists 
or Protestants who now uudertake to review, in confirma- 
tion or rejection, the venerable claim. Indeed, so delicate 
has the subject become, that for a long time, if we are 
properly informed, they have ceased to send to kings and 
nobles, and the great, those keys, once the proud symbol 
of a power really possessed, and, in some instances, ‘the 
bearers of a wonderfnl virtue.* Although the time has 
passed for the holy Father to obtain decisions in his favor, 





*T remind the reader of the Keys of gold, silver and other metals, 
that were laid on the tomb of St. Peter, and then sent to princes and 
others, to assure them of the favor and love of the door keeper of 
heaven, and of the Clavigers, the Key-bearing vicars. Sometimes 
those Keys by adding the filings of the chains, by which the apos- 
tles Peter and Paul were bound, (like the one forwarded to the queen 
of king Osway of England,) or by some other manipulations obtained 
the miraculous power of working miracles. One of the most re- 
markable of these Keys, is attested and vouched for by Gregory the 
Great. It is the one sent to Theotistes and Andrew the governors of 
the children of the Emperor Mauritius. See the account as given by 
him in Bower’s His. Popes, Vol: I. p. 463. We may well imagine 
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based on (like king Osway’s related by Bede,) the Key de- 


rived power found in Christ’s address to Peter, yet it is a 
truth that the old interpretation introduced by Galasius, 
and developed by others, is still the favorite one of Rome. 
The canons of the Councils of Constantinople and Chal- 
cedon, the decrees of Justinian and others, based on such 
canons, are scarcely a proof of divine right, and hence, 
whilst by no means discarded, are superseded by an ap- 
peal to Math. 16: 18,19. To. day the old interpretation 
stands unrepealed, and we are gravely informed, that the 
words, in the first clause of the passage, expresses the pri- 
macy of Peter, that he is the chief or prince of the apos- 
tles. By skilfully assuming that the Pope is a regular 
successor of St. Peter, and that, in view of a visible unity, 
&c., such a primacy is regularly transferred to each suc- 
cessor, the links of a connected chain are formed. This 
idea of primacy is not sufficient to satisfy pride and ambi- 
tion. Next we are told, that the rest of tlie passage plainly 
gives the Keys of the kingdom of heaven to Peter and his 
successors, as evinced in this primacy, and the power of 
binding and loosening. And, finally, that the supremacy, 
represented by the Keys, gives supreme legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial power in all ecclesiastical affairs.* This 
last feature engrafted, culminated in the deposing of kings, 
the absolving of subjects from oaths of allegiance, and the 
disposing of kingdoms. It may, indeed, be admitted, that 
even some Roman Catholic pie have denominated 








trivial as the thing may appear, what awe this Key was to inspire in 
those destined for an imperial station. It was associated with the 
fearful death of an unbeliever—perhaps an unintentional unbeliever. 

*That this is not overstated, I refer to “the Dictates’’ of Hilde- 
debrand, the Lives of the Popes, immediately preceeding and follow- 
ing the Hildebrandic period, the annals and labors of Bellarmine and 
Baronius, to establish this view, the testimony of Romanist and Pro- 
testant church historians, and the history of nations who resisted this 
claim, and were urged to war in antagonism to it. In this country 
efforts are made to conceal or underate the effectual witnessing of 
history, saying, that the Pope acted as supreme Judge, in deciding 
concerning empires and kingdoms in temporal matters when solicited, 
or when the necessities of the Church demanded it, &c., &c. See, 
also, Schmucker’s Pop. Theol. ch. 27. 

t Especially by those in the interests of kings who were striving to 
resist the encroachments of the Pope’s temporal power. 
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this climax, this last development of power, to be a “Hilde- 
brandine heresy,” but, that it alse stands unrepealed, is seen 
in the canonization of Hildebrand, and his being honored 
as a saint, in the teachings of their standards in theology, 
in the boasted perpetuity and infallibility of their canons 
and decrees, if confirmed by Pope and Council, and even 
in the principles of the honored and statedly repeated fa- 
mous bull, Jn Cana Domini.* 

On the other hand, the Reformers aud their co-laborers, 
discarding the Popish view, returned to the interpretation 
of the passage, as given by the Fathers. To avoid undue 
repetetion, we shall introduce their explanations in part, 
with that of others, whilst endeavoring to present a con- 
tinuous (and to us a consistent) explanation of what we 
deem the true meaning of the passage. Whilst we cheer- 
fully acknowledge our indebtedness to all these, and lay 
no claim to originality, in the conception of the various 
points thus brought together, yet, we deem it proper to 
say, that thus endorsing what others have truly and plainly 
said, we do not find in our reading, (although such may 
exist, owing to our imperfect acquaintance with many 
writers, whom we only know through quotations,) one 


writer who has adopted, from the varied interpretations, 
precisely the following explanation. The combination of 
several views, one part held by this one, and the other by 





* This could be illustrated by the more recent action and words of 
the Pope towards King Emanuael,the allocution directed against laws 
enacted by Austria, &c. In the latter, it may be appropriate to re- 
call the fact, that the holy Father, in virtue of the inherited power 
vested in him, declares that those laws, (withdrawing in part the 
bondage of ages,) are ‘‘null and powerless in themselves and in their 
effects, both as regards the present and the future,’’ and exhorts all, 
“not to forget the censures and spiritual punishments which the 
ecclesiastical institutions and @cumenical councils inflict, as having 
been deserved ipso jucto by the violators of the rights of the 
Church. Scarcely any document of importance is issued from the 
Papal See, in which we do not find, notwithstanding its crippled re- 
sources, when compared with its former estate,) the spirit, if not the 
full claim, put forth. Thus, in the late bull, of an @cumenical or 
General Council, this document even has to conclude with a damna- 
tory clause, derived from this interpretation. For it declares, that if 
any one dares to oppose it, or controvene it, “he will incur the wrath 
of Almighty God und of his apostles Peter and Paul.” 
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another, long since privately entertained, seemed necessary 
to secure the full import of the passage. How success- 
fully this may be accomplished, is left to the judgment and 
intelligence of the reader. It also does not fall within the 
scope or design of this article to refute the claim of the 
Popes, the Gelasian and Hildebrandic theory, saving the 
refutation that naturally arises from the exegetical exami- 
nation of the passage, on which it is based. The former is 
done in detail by the masterly production of Barrow on 
the Pope’s supremacy, the latter may, at least, be confirm- 
ed by a renewed investigation. 

Preliminary, to the passage itself, a few remarks respect- 
ing the context may be necessary, as an introductory. 
The particular honor here bestowed on Peter, is connected 
with the answer he was permitted to give to a question 
proposed by Christ. After asking and receiving an an- 
swer to the question: “ Whom do men say that I, the Sonof 
Man, am ?” he proposes another, “But whom say ye that I 
am?” Peter replies: “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God,” or as others viewing it, in the terms of both 
questions, “Thou, the Son of Man, art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” Without pausing to contemplate how far 
this expressed Peter’s faith either in the incarnation of 
God the Son in Christ, or, in the person of Jesus, as the 
predicted Messiah, who should establish and gloriously 
reign in the promised kingdon, it is sufficient for the pres- 
ent purpose to say, that in consideration of this direct con- 
fession of faith, our Saviour pronounces him “blessed.” 
“And Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, bnt my Father which is in heaven.” This blessing, for 
which he is reminded of his indebtedness to the Father, 
consisted, not only in his being honored with this revela- 
tion, but in the promise immediately added, that, in some 
sense,.the Church should be built upon him, and that in 
order to fulfil the divine purpose, certain Keys would be 
given him. 

“And I say also unto thee, That thou art Peter ; and upon 
this rock I will build my Church.” The grammatical con- 
nection, as well as the reason following, for the name thus 
given, teaches unquestionably, that Peter himself is meant. 
If Peter is not personally designated, then language fails 
to express a plain, unequivocal sense in sentences: Peter 
is the Rock, and on this Rock, that is on Peter, the Church 
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is built. The same figure of a foundation is afterward em- 
ployed (Eph. 2:20, Rev. 21:14,) to designate all the 
Apostles, but that illustration, as will shortly appear, is 
not applicable to this passage, is not parallel with it, sim- 
ly because, however much the other Apostles may have 
afterward partaken of Peter’s honor and blessedness, he is 
singled out, chosen from all the rest, as the exclusive reci- 
pient of this promised honor. The early Fathers were so 
rooted in this opinion, that they bestowed names and titles 
on Peter, expressive of his having a pre-eminence; and in 
all expositions, (at least those accessible to us,) whatever 
interpretation is presented, there is an agknowldgment 
in some form or other, that a certain precedence must be 
allowed to Peter. But the difficulty, is to state in what 
this pre-eminence consisted. This will be considered in 
the next verse: There is no doubt, that the Roman 
church, insisting on the natural connection and construc- 
tion of the sentence, in order to advance their applica- 
tion of it, has influenced many to deny or conceal, or sub- 
stitute in part, lest too great a concession be made in favor 
of that Church. Hence, whilst several explanations are 
extensively used by commentators, theologians and others, 
we are glad to see that the truth, so obviously taught, is 
frankly acknowledged in commentaries designed for the 
masses, and in works more particularly written for the 
guidance of theological students.* The honor that right- 
fully belongs to Peter, an honor specially conferrrd by 
Jesus Christ, should not be given to others. Something 
that distinguishes him from all others is evidently and de- 
signedly granted, and, instead of forsaking the legitimate 
meaning of any sentence, it should be our business, with 
scriptural evidence, to ascertain what this preference or 
dignity really embraces. Therefore, with the greatest re- 
spect for the venerable and eminent men who have held 
them, we must discard every interpretation that serves to 











* Thus, i. e., Barnes’ Notes on Math. 16:17, and Horne’s Introd. 
Vol I. p. 343. Barnes says, “The word rock refers to Peter himself. 
this is the obvious meaning of the passage.’’ Horne declares, “The 
connection shows that Peter is here plainly meant, Thou art Peter, 
says Christ, and upon this rock, that is, Peter, pointing to him; for 
thus it connects with the reason which follows for the name, in the 
same manner as the reason is given for that of Abraham, in Gen. 17 : 
5, and by Israel in Gen. 32 : 28.’’ The “pointing to him,’ may or 
may not be correct. 
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detract from Peter’s honor, or refuses to acknowledge a 
decided precedence in him; yea, more, that does not allow 
him a certain primacy belonging exclusively to himself, 
and not transferable to others. We can have no sympa- 
thy with that mode of exposition which undertakes to 
transpose this building.on Peter, from him to a building 
on Christ, asserting that a building the Church on Peter is 
contrary to the announcement, that Christ is the only 
foundation. (1 Cér. 3:11.) The fact is, that each of the 
modes of building presented, are true, the Church is built 
on Christ, on the Apostles, and on Peter, but each one of 
these stands on its own merits. here is a sense in which 
Christ, the Head over all, is the only foundation, and one 
in which the Apostles, equally, are fotndations, and a third, 
in which Peter alone is a foundation. We therefore, must 
decline to agcept views, which, although far more plau- 
sible than those alleged by Romanists, refuse to bestow on 
Peter that distinction and privilege that rightfully belong 
to him. Some, making a distinction between xérpos and 
nerpa, inform us, by extended paraphrasing, that its mean- 
ing is: “Thou art a little stone; and on thee, Peter, if I 
were to build my Church, it would fall. It is upon this 
great, imbedded, immovable, eternal rock, (pointing to 
himself,yviz.: Christ,) that I will build my Church.”* 
Others, without insisting on the difference between the two 
words, still tell us that when Christ uttered the words, 
“upon this rock,” he turned from Peter, and in some way, 
by pointing, or otherwise, directed attention to himself. 
Admitting the appeal to classical authorities, to show a 
slight diversity in the two words, we might assume, for 
the paraphrase and pointing are mere assumption, that al- 
though Peter was < om yet for the purpose contempla- 
ted, Christ would make him a rock; or in other words, 
weak and insufficient as Peter was, yet he should receive 
strength to become a mighty instrument. Aside from the 
conjectures embraced in such an opinion, the grammatical 
construction is opposed to it, there being a direct and ex- 
plicit reference to Peter himself. Another view, more 
feasible is this: “Thou art Peter (xérpos, the man who isas 


* Thus, «. e., Dr. Cummings’ Lec. on Romanism. See “The Bar- 
net Discussion,’’ p. 445. If my remembrance is correct, in some 
other place he also teaches that the rock is the confession of faith 
made by Peter. 
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a rock,) and upon this rock, (viz.: Peter’s confession, which, 
like a rock, cannot be shaken,) I will build my Church.”* 
Here it is intimated, that beeause of Peter’s characteristics, 
such as} earnestness, decision, and firmness, he is merely 
complimented, and then, attention is directed, not to Peter 
himself, but to his confession, previously made. Writers 
who adopt such an opinion, hampered by the construction 
of the sentence, and desirous not to exclude Peter entirely, 
still differ from each other respecting the slight shade of 
meaning to be attached to the words xérpos and xerpa, (the 
early Fathers had no such difficulties,) and more _particu- 
larly, concerning the cOnfession itself. Some think the 
former word denotgg a rock, others, that it signifies a 
stone, and that there is a rise, rhetorical, in the sentence; 
some, the prevailing view among them, believe that the 
latter word, rock or confession denoted by, it, is simply 
faith in the Messiah, as expressed by Peter, or the truth 
embraced in and connected with Peter’s answer to Christ ; 
others tell us that the mystery of the incarnation is meant. 
Among those varied interpretations (indicating the diffi- 
culty of the passage, if the plain: meaning is set aside,) we 
shall select one ingeniously advanced: “Thou art Peter, 
(that is, that thou art he who has rightly declared the mys- 
tery of my person, as the Son of Man,) and uponghis rock 
(this foundation, meaning God’s work of revealing to His 
elect people, the mystery of the incarnation,) I will build,” 
&c.¢ All such explanations, whatever truth they may 
contain in the abstract, are open to the serious and incon- 
trovertible objection, that in opposition to the plain gram- 
matical construction they substitute for the person of Pe- 
ter, something else not specified in. the text. They are 
mere assumptions and inferences. This is exposed by the 
fact, that the greatest and best of men adopting them have 
not confined themselves to one interpretation. The Fath- 
ers, the Reformers and others, would sometimes call the 
rock Peter, sometimes Christ, and, on other occasions, the 
confession of faith or truth. To give an illustration: Au- 
gustine gives two interpretations of the rock, one referring 
it to Peter, the other to Christ, and in his Book of Retrac- 
tations, says: “I have said in a certain passage, respecting 
the Apostle Peter, that the Church is founded upon him, 





* Thus, t. e., Dr. Kurtz, Sac. History, p. 293. 
7 See Dr. Joens’ Notes on Scripture, p. 158. 
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asuponarock. * * * But I know that I have fre- 
quently afterward so expressed myself that the phrase, 
‘upon this rock,’ should be understood to be the rock which 
Peter confessed. For it was not said to him, Thou art 
nerpa, but, Thou art xérpos; for the rock was Christ.” The 
Reformers, pressed by the construction, fell back on the 
expositions of the Fathers, and, whilst endorsing the idea 
that Peter was, in some respects, specially honored, affirm: 
ed that the rock was either Christ, or the confession made 
by Peter. Sometimes the one view is given, and then 
again, the other is presented.t Gathering from all these 
sources and keeping before us the grammatical force of 
the sentence, we are inclined to the view, that the name 
Peter is given to Simon because of the confession made by 
him, for the contrast of the original name, Simon Bar-jona, 
is significant. We also think that the meaning of that 
oA notwithstanding the few classical authorities so la- 
boriously hunted up, cannot be that of “a little stone,” for, 
if the name is bestowed on account of the confession, just 
made by Simon, the name, piven in consideration of that 
confession, would virtually be a lessening, (belittling) or 
diminishing of the confession itself* The cogency of 








t+ The writer was tempted to trace these views, but admonished by 
the length of the article, forbears, saying. that this is seen in the dis- 
cussion between Luther and Dr. Eck, Luther’s Appeal to the Em- 
peror and nobility, &c. Zwingle also said, “The foundation of the 
Church is the same rock, the same Christ, that gave Peter his name, 
because he confessed him faithfully,’’ whilst in other places he refers 
to the confession of faith of Peter. It appears, if not mistaken, 
that they sometimes used these as convertible expressions, for, in 
opposition to Dr. Eck, Luthere ndorses both Augustine when he makes 
the rock to be Christ, and Ambrose when he says, “On that confession 
of faith the Church is built.’’ It will be seen by reference to Barrow’s 
Treatise on the Pope’s Supremacy, that some of the Fathers, by the 
rock, understood Peters person, others Peters faith, others Christ 
himself, others Peter including all the Apostles with him. A large 
number of instances are given, derived from their writings, and on 
this diversity of interpretation, and ever shifting from one to the 
other. Barrow, like the Reformers, skillfully arranges a number of 
arguments against Papal pretentions. 

*Bengel, Gnomon loci, says: “It is not fitting that such a man 


Vol. XX. No. 79. 45 
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the word Peter lies in the Confession itself. Next, we be- 
lieve that Simon thus named is personally addressed ; for, 
advantage is taken of the name thus given, meaning a rock 
or huge stone, (suitable for a foundation,) and the figure of 
building upon it, is forcibly introduced. Hence, we read 
it: “Thou art Peter, (a foundation stone or rock,) and upon 
this rock (or foundation, that is, Peter himself,) I will 
build,” &c. In what way he becomes such a foundation, 
is stated in the next verse.* 

“And the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” The 
prevailing view of this phrase, although fortified by the 
names of a host of distinguished writers, we are compelled 
to discard. Whatever of truth there may be in the decla- 
rations fastened on it, that the enemies of the Church, 
devils and wicked men, should not be able to overcome it, 
it is also true, that these comments are far-fetched, and do 
not legitimately flow from the text. We are told that be- 
cause gates in the walls of ancient cities were used for 
holding courts, transacting business and deliberating, the 
word must here be understood to mean ‘councils, designs, 
machinations, evil purposes;” and the word “hell, means 
here, the place of departed spirits, particularly evil spirits ;” 
and from hence, “the meaning of the passage is, that all 
the plots, stratagems, and machtnations of the enemies of 
the Church should not be able to overcome it.” By the 
word hell, others include not only the devils, evil spirits, 
but all wicked men, or men opposed to the Church, be- 
cause led by Satan. But, why go so far to secure a second- 
ary meaning for the word gates, and the word hell? We 
are not called on to defend the wild fancies of incipient 
monkery and established Popery, and, therefore, can return 
to the primary meaning of these words. Gates being de- 
signed for defence, become thus emblematic of power, 
strength, dominion, and are thus used in numerous passa- 
ges of Scripture. Hades, translated hell, denotes the 





should be called »xérpa, with a feminine termination; on the other 
hand St. Matthew would gladly have written ini rovrw ri nétpa, 
if the idiom would have allowed it; wherefore these two, xirpa 
and xsrpos, stand for one name and thing, as both words are express- 
ed in Syriac by the one noun, Kepha.” 

* Bengel has some excellent remarks in his Gnomon, and Olshausen 
Com. loci, showing that in any interpretation, the person of Peter, 
must not be discarded- 
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grave, death, or the place of the departed. Dr. Knapp, 
in his Lectures on Theology, p. 545, (and with whom all 
our best critics correspond,) says: “The term Hades is not 
used in the Scriptures, to designate specifically this place, 
{viz.: the place of punishment after the judgment,) for 
Hades ig the name given to the kingdom of the dead, 
where the righteous and the wicked both abide after death.” 
Some interpret it as if it read the gates of Tartarus, or the 
gates of Gehenna; and some commentators, actually for- 
getting the meaning of the word Hades, as given by them- 
selves in other places, agreeably to Dr. Knapp’s definition, 
make the plots, &c., of Hades, an imputation on the righte- 
ous. For, undesignedly, they charge the inhabitants of 
Hades with plotting, &c., against the Church, and as the 
righteous are also in Hades, (even as Christ was,) they vir- 
tually accuse them of trying to overthrow the Church. 
Such is the absurdity into which we fall, if we thus ex- 
plain the passage. We, therefore, vastly prefer the version 
given by Dr. Jones, without comment in his Notes on 
Scripture, (with whom others agree,) “The gates of hell 
(that is the death) shall not prevail against it.” The en- 
tire phrase, therefore, imports that the power, strength, or 
dominion, exercised by death, shall not prevail to over- 
come the Church. The gates of Hades could not retain 
Jesus Christ, and they will not hold the righteous who 
shall, by the power of a better resurrection, come from the 
land of theenemy. Therefore, it is, that in strict accord- 
ance with this promise, the Apostle, when describing the 
resurrection of the righteous, exclaims, “O grave, (inarg- 
ina] reading, hell, so Luther’s version,) or Hades, where is 
thy victory?” We regard the expression equivalent to 
that employed in Scripture, “the gates of death,” with the 
idea of place attached.* The explanation given by many 
Commentators of Acts 2 : 27, 31, completely refutes their 
previously rendered one of this passage. 





* As the writer holds to the doctrine of the first resurrection, as 
held by Irenzus, Justin Martyr, and a host of others, he may, dis- 
claiming the idea of obtruding his Millenarian views, in a foot note, 
be allowed-to say : That he regards this passage, as one of those in- 
direct, but beautiful confirmations of his doctrine, that after the first 
resurrection only, when the gates of Hades are open to the righteous, 
but remain closed to the wicked, until the thousand years are ended, 
the Church, thusedelivered from the bondage of death, (that is the 
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“And Iwill give unto thee the Keys of the kingdom of 
heaven.” The plural form indicates that more than one 
Key is intended. The Fathers, the Reformers, Commen- 
tators and others, generally speak of two keys, and that 
this is the number, will appear evident from what follows. 
The word “Key,” is used Luke 11: 52, to denote the 
means or power of attaining knowledge, and Rev. 1: 18; 
Isa. 22 : 22, &c., power or authority. Perhaps, Christ had 
in his mind, the custom mentioned by a Commentator. 
Dr. Clarke, Com. loci, states, that when the Jews made a 
doctor of laws, they put into his hand the Key of the 
closet in the temple, where the sacred books were kept. 
This was poate 3 as emblematic of the power, or author- 


ity, or means given to explain and expound the books of 
the law. Whether the Saviour thus alluded to this prac- 
tice or not, all admit that these Keys were committed to 
Peter, (the Romanists confining them to him; the Fathers, 
Protestants and others, agreeing that they are first — 
to him, and then extended to the other apostles,)* an 


that 





Ecclesia, the company of those called forth, separated or elected first) 
ie to be exalted. The key to these gates, now at the girdle of the 
coming One will not only deliver from the enemy still oppressing them, 
but will open to those prisoners (so called) an entrance into that 
honor, power, glory, priesthood, and kingship, promised. The gates, 
alas, are firmly closed, and the departed and departing Ecclesia can- 
not come to us, but we are assured, by the precedent given through 
the Redeemer, that He has power to open them. May He hasten 
that happy period! The reader will pardon this allusion, (which 
gives a glimpse of the full import of the promise,) the more readily, 
when he reflects, that not only Chiliasts have taught, that the ex- 
alted condition of the Church predicted and still future is preceded 
by a literal first resurrection, or deliverance from ‘the gates of 
death,’’ and ‘‘Hades,’’ but, that even some of our most bitter oppo- 
rents, have admitted and taught the same, limiting it, however, to 
the martyrs, and, perhaps, to some of the eminently pious. See, for 
instance, Prof. Stuart’s Com. on Rev. ch. 20, and several Excursus 
based on that chapter, This introduces the subject noticed by Paul, 
1 Cor. 15 : 13—19, of the necessity of the resurrection of the righte- 
ous, to ensure @ perfected Redemption. 

* This needs a slight modification, even some few Romanists have 
in part adopted the views of Protestants; and a few Protestants 
haye in part adopted the opinion of Romanists,viz.: that the power 
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they gave him the power, or authority, or means by which 
persons, others, are introduced into, or rendered worthy of, 
the kingdom of heaven. Whilst we may cordially endorse 
the position of some popular Commentators, (7. e., Barnes) 
that by the bestowal of these Keys,j{Christ “means that He 
will make him (Peter) the instrument, of opening the door 
of faith to the world, the first to preach the Gospel to both 
Jews and Gentiles ;” yet, this is far from$giving us the'full 
import of the passage. Whilst Peter is made such an in- 
strument, it is said, that he becomes such by first preach- 
ing, &c., but this really is waiving the question of the 
Keys. That he is to become such an instrumentality, we 
already infer from the previous promise, that the Church 
is to be built upon him; that he is to preach, is true of all 
the others, and his being first to preach, is only a@ part of 
the honor due to him. To enable Peter to bencehe this 
instrument, and to preach first to Jews and Gentiles, cer- 
tain Keys are given to him, and the question still remains 
unanswered, what are these Keys?* ‘The only way to an- 





of the Keys is solely given to Peter. Thus, i. e., in reference to 
the latter, Barnes’ Com. loci, says: ‘“The ‘power of the Keys’ was 
given to Peter alone, solely for this reason ; the power of ‘binding 
and loosening’ on earth was given to the other apostles with him.”’ 
The fact is, both parties hold to a portion of the truth; it is true, 
that these keys were first given to Peter, and, without their being 
thus given, the power prefigured, could not have been exercised, and 
in this sense, they were alone bestowed on Peter ; but, it is equally 
true, that taking the very interpretations of the Keys presented by 
them, the same power, saving the priority in their use, was given to 
others, and in the case of Paul, without previous consultation with 
others. Hence, it is not strictly correct, to confine the power of the 
Keys to Peter alone, because he had a priority in their use, and, it is 
not proper to say, that the power of the Keys was given in the same 
way to all the apostles, because, that would be overlooking this pri- 
ority. Our language should be such, that we neither deny Peter’s 
precedence or pre-eminence in this respect, nor refuse to bestow the 
same power to all the other apostles. 

*Luther’s views respecting the Keys may be briefly expressed. 
He endorses the idea, that they consist in proclaiming the terms of 
salvation, as Peter did to both Jews and Gentiles ; that all can use 
these Keys ; and that the Gospel is thus proclaimed, then is attached 
the power of declaring absolution, in the case of those who accept, 
and condemnation in those who reject the conditions of salvation. 
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swer with confidence, is to investigate the record of Peter’s 
apostleship, and see whether any Keys were bestowed up- 
on him, by which not only authority was given, but by 
which this door was opened. After the ascension of the 
Lord, the apostles waited at Jerusalem, for the promised 
Comforter. On the day of Pentecost, the first Key was 
given. Filled with the Spirit, Peter proclaimed, (Acts 2: 
14—46,) the crucified, risen Redeemer, to be the promised 
Christ or Messiah, who should sit on David’s throne, and 
who should remain at the right hand of God, until the 
period of royal manifestation. The unbelieving Jews, 
now convinced by the miraculous outpouring, the former 
life of Jesus, the emphatic language of Peter, that this 
same Jesus, whom they had mercilessly crucified, was, in- 
deed, both Lord and Christ, were deeply affected, and 
asked: “Men and brethren, what shall we do?” Well might 
they ask such a momentous question, guilty as they were 
of the most stupendous crime, that of slaying their own 
romised Messiah, the royalseed of David, the Son of God. 
here was the man with the adequate knowledge and au- 
thority to answer it, so that forgiven, they also might enter 


the kingdom of God? He stands, happy provision, before 


them. . itis Peter. The Key of authority, and of know- 
ledge is committed to him, and he, standing up, graciously 
informs these Jewish people, that wicked as they were, 
they still could be saved. Clad with authority, he opens 
with his Key thedoor of mercy, by saying: “Repent and 
be baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
for the remission of sins.” The Key, therefore, consists 
in the authority given to him by a special revelation, that 
even the murderers of the Messiah, could be forgiven, and 
in the making known the conditions, on which that forgive- 
ness could be granted. The other apostles concurred in 
the employment of this Key, and through Peter it was 
giventothem. For several years it was the only Key com- 
mitted to Peter, and through him to the other apostles, 
and it was specifically designed for the Jews. But a se- 
cond Key is to be given. The Gentiles are to have part 
in this salvation, but the first Key does not meet the pro- 
vision necessary to extend it unto them. It embraces, in- 





The latter, may be said to be declarative, the penitent and believing 
are assured of the kingdom of heaven, the impenitent and unbelieving 
are as certainly assured of exclusion. 
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deed, the same conditions, that are found in the second 
Key, but lacks the authority to open the door to the Gen- 
tiles. The first, required a special revelation ; the second 
demands the same. Hence, as Peter was designed to be- 
come the instrument, another Key must be given to him, 
to open to the Gentiles, the door of salvation. The man- 
ner in which this Key was given, is presented in detail, in 
Acts 10, and we find that, by special revelation, the aw 
thority was given, to engraft the Gentiles. Assoon asthe 
Key was thus committed to Peter, he used it, God endors- 
ing it by the gifts of the Spirit, and the other apostles, af: 
ter hearing Peter’s report, and finding it to agree with 
God’s went, cordially received it, and afterward faithfully 
employed it. In virtue of its being thus granted to Peter, 
it was, also, without communication with Peter, presented 
to Paul. Here, then, we have the two Keys, one designed 
for the Jews, the other for the Gentiles. The bestowal of the 
first was necessary to indicate with absolute certainty, that 
even the Jews, so guilty, could be saved; the bestowal of 
the second was indispensable, since the covenants, promises, 
&c., belonged to the Jewish nation, and all who were saved 
must become the seed of Abraham. Passing by the con- 
sideration of the phrase “kingdom of heaven,” which would 
unduly swell our article, we may add, this explanation, de- 
rived from the history of Peter, clearly teaches the correct 
sense in which he was the selected instrumentality, rock or 
foundation upon which the Church is built. Without 
those Keys, thus given to Peter, both Jews and Gentiles 
would be debarred ; the former by their awful guilt, the 
latter by their not being the natural seed of Abraham. 
Through Peter’s instrumentality, both can be saved, for 
the Keys unlock the door, affording access. Therefore, it 
is, that whilst other foundations were added, whilst Jesus 
is the chief corner stone, or the true foundation on which 
all rests, the promise to Peter is couched in the very lan- 
guage, best jee to present us with the idea, that to 
Peter the Church is greatly indebted, and that to him be- 
longs a peculiar, distinguishing pre-eminence. It isa pleas- 
ant reflection, that Peter, conscious of this priority in the 
ce of God, never presumed to plume himself on an 
onor granted by divine favor. His conduct is in striking 
contrast to that of his pretended successors.* 





*It has been a matter of astonishment, that in view of the im- 
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And whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in 
heaven, (lit. in the heavens): and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth, shall be loosed in heaven, (lit. in the heavens).” 
Without entering into a discussion, reposting the opinions 
others have entertained concerning this verse, it may be 
sufficient to say, that whatever is denoted by it, Peter, in 
this instance, is the recipient of the promise. The ques- 
tion, whether the power of forgiving, or not forgiving sins, 
of excluding from, or again receiving to, church-fellowship, 
does not properly belong to the consideration of this pass- 
age. It arises from it, but this power possessed by the 
apostles in common, must be based on Math. 18 ; 18, John 





portance of the subject, and the convictions of the Reformers, the 
Augsburg Confession passes by the primacy of the Pope, and softly 
touches the power of the Keys. We must, with Koller, Nieteyer, 
D’ Aubigne, and others, believe that “the Augsburg Confession had 
been prepared with the view to give the least possible offence to 
their opponents.’’ Indeed the confessions of Melanchthon in reply 
to Luther, Zwingle and others, clearly indicate it. A brief notice of 
some facts, may, in this connection, be interesting. In the last arti- 
cle, treating of the authority of the bishops, it is said: ‘We, there- 
fore, teach, that the power of the Keys, or of the bishops, is con- 
formably with the Word of the Lord, a commandment emanating 
from God, to preach the Gospel, to remit or retain sins, (that is, as 
they afterward explained, declaratively and not absolutely,) and to 
administer the sacraments. This power has reference only to eternal 
goods, is exercised only by the minister of the Word, and does not 
trouble itself with political administration.’’ After these words were 
read by Chancellor Briick, and presented to Charles V. there followed 
the deep-laid intrigues, which led Melanchthon to make those fatal 
concessions, and write that most remarkable letter to the Cardinal 
Campegius, the apostelic legate, in which, contrary to his previous 
writings, and the language of the Confession itself, he says : ‘We 
have no doctrine different from that of the Romish Church.” : ‘“We 
are prepared to obey the Romish Church, if with that mildness which 
she has always manifested toward all men, she will only overlook and 
yield some little, which we could not now alter if we would.’’ “We 
reverently pledge obedience to the authority of the Roman Pontiff, 
and to the entire organization of the Chureh, only let not the Pope 
of Rome reject us.” ‘‘For no other reason do we incur greater hosti- 
lity in Germany, than because we defend the doctrines of the Romish 
Church, with the utmost steadfastness.” (I have availed myself of 
Dr. Schmucker’s translation of the letter, in Luth. Symbols.) We 
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20 : 28, &c., for the context and language clearly indicates 
the meaning. Here, the import is not so plain, owing to 
the fact, that this additional promise is connected with 
these Keys, and is given personally to Peter, in view of 
his possessing or using them. Some think, that the depth 
of meaning is, by no means, exhausted by what has occurs 


red, or will occur, down to the close of this dispensation, . 


and that it requires the period, when the saints enjoy per- 
fected Redemption, and Peter is seated on his promised 
throne, to realize the fulness of the promise. One writer, 
considering its relation to what is still future, frankly says; 





now know the history of Melanchthon’s fears and tears, when under 
the Imperial and Papal pressure, in self-defence for such humiliation, 
he afterward asked: “Was it necessary to ask if all Christians are 
priests, if the primacy of the Pope is of right divine,”’ &c., and then 
answered, “No! all these things are in the province of the schools, 
and by no means essential to faith.’’ Luther, not disturbed by the 
threats and fears that so deeply affected his co-adjutor, seeing and 
feeling the vital importance of these questions, relating to the claims 
of the Pope, says: “Satan sees clearly that your Apology has passed 
lightly over the articles of purgatory, the worship of saints, and, 
above all, of the Pope and of Antichrist.’’ Bucer, Zwingle and 
ethers, coincided with Luther, and refused to acknowledge the juris- 
diction of the bishops or Pope. Melanchthon, and those with him, 
made even greater concessions ; they proposed, for the sake of eccle- 
siastical discipline, to restore to the bishops their jurisdiction, if they 
would not prosecute them, and to acknowledge of human right, the 
Pope as supreme bishop. In reference to the Pope, the language was 
used : ‘‘Although the Pope is Antichrist, we may be under his gov- 
ernment, as the Jews were under Pharaoh, and in later days under 
Caiphas."’ Two prominent men stood firm to the truth. The Chan- 
cellor Briick said; ‘‘We cannot acknowledge the Pope, because we 
say he is Antichrist, and because he claims the primacy of divine 
right.’’ On the day Luther learned of these concessions to bishops 
and the Pope, he penned five letters, in all of which, he utterly repu- 
diates them as dangerous, and opposed to the truth. Protest after 
protest effectually crushed them. In all this we say, that whilst the 
leading Reformers, Luther and Zwingle, and many others, were op- 
posed to yielding anything that would endorse the pretensions of the 
Papal See, it is also a truth, that Melanchthon, and those with him, 
were unwilling to give up their own opinions respecting these pre- 
tentions and claims, and were only willing, for the sake of peace and 
Vout. XX. No. 79. 46 
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“What, precisely, is the import of this promise to Peter, 
we know not.” After reflecting over the verse and pond- 
ering the suggestions of Dr. Knapp, Dr. Kurtz, Dr. t wes 
various commentators and others, we eonfess that this is 
by far the most difficult portion of the passage. The dog- 
ma of the Romanists rests on mere assumption, and the 
opinions of some of their opposers ts pure conjecture. So 
far as the import may relate to the period of the second 
Advent we have nothing to say, for we acknowledge our 
inability to comprehend it, but so far as it relates to this 
dispensation we may, with a consciousness of our weak- 
ness, say, that it appears to us not to relate so much to 
church discipline as to the action of, or rather the result 
following the use, of the Keys. Keeping m view how, as 
Lightfoot, Wetstein and commentators generally inform 
us, the Syriac, Chaldaic and Rabbinical writers employed 
the words “binding and —— to signify a “forbidding 
and allowing,” we may admit the explanation afforded b 

some, viz: that whatsoever Peter forbid or allowed should 
be of divine authority, meeting the divine approbation and 
ratification. Now in observing the action of these keys, 
we notice that to the Jews and Gentiles they, on a divine 





security, to concede a primacy and sepremacy to the Pope, grounded 
on human right, expediency, and ecclesiastical discipline. This is 
seen from the language still used by therm respecting the Pope. Did 
Melanchthon traly believe, that the Pope would se far humble him- 
self, as to accept a supremacy thus accorded? It appears so; and 
yet it is difficult to reconcile this with the knowledge he had of the 
Papacy, unless we consider, that the intrigues and hopes held out by 
Papists, influenced him to entertain such a project. I have in my 
possession, a copy of D’Aabigne’s His. of Ref., once belonging to 
the lamented Dr. E. Keller. It is interspersed with remarks, in pen- 
cil marks, made by his own hand, and signed by his initials. In vol. 
4, p. 196, where the author notices the silence of the Confession on 
the divine right of the Pope, &c., and expresses the opinion, that “If 
the Reformation, instead of all this circumspection, had advanced 
with courage, had wholly unveiled the Word of God, and had made 
an energetic appeal to the sympathies of reform then spread in men’s 
hearts, would it not have taken a stronger and more honorable posi- 
tion, and would it not have secured more extensive conquests ?’’ Dr, 
Keller appends that brief, favorite and emphatic note: ‘‘No doubt— 
KE. K.’’ The lack of an article directly on the primacy and supre- 
macy of the Pope, has always been regarded by me as’a serious 
defect. 
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authority personified, or represented, in Peter by the gift of 
the Spirit, imposed certain conditions and these were in- 
sisted on asa prerequisite for admittance into the kingdom 
of heaven. These Keys thus became “a savor of life or 
ef death,” yea more, even those accepting their aid, place 
themselves under obligations to accept all that Peter 
announces to be necessary unto salvation, and that what- 
ever may be the result of Peter’s announcements or com- 
gands in the deliverance or condemnation of men, the 
same will be ratified by God. That result, whatever it 
may be, will be known and manifested in the coming king- 
dom of Christ. We may therefore take leave of this verse 
with the remark, that in whatever light we may regard it, 
whether directly teaching the power contained in the Keys, 
or the result obtained by their use, or both, it appears con- 
clusive that if the preceding explanation of the Keys is 
the correct one, no exposition would be given it, which 
will make it contradictory to those Keys or that will, so 
far as church discipline is concerned, give Peter a power 
above that possessed by the other apostles.* 

We learn that a primacy is therefore to be accorded to 
the apostle Peter, not indeed such as the Popes have 
claimed, but one that gives him the decided precedence of 
first obtaining and using the Keys. This honor of being 
thus first selected to present the knowledge of salvation to 





* It may be allowed, in a foot note, to add, that in view of the an- 
cients having their doors, &c., closed with bands, and not with locks 
like ours, and, that consequently, as writers iniorm us, (Ency. R. 
Knowl. Art. Keys,) the Key was used to loosen, or fasten, or bind 
these bands in a peculiar manner, it has occurred to the writer, that 
this loosening or fastening, according to the use made of Keys, is 
only applicable to the Keys. If so, then knowing from the fulfill- 
ment what the Keys are, we are at no loss to comprehend the mean- 
ing of loosening and binding. In the text, however, its meaning is 
extended somewhat beyond this, as a sort of compromise between 
the extreme opinions on the subject. Taking the Rabbinical idea of 
binding and loosening, we must attach to these words the notion of 
a decision, making something lawful or unlawful. I very much ad- 
mire Bengel’s (Gnomon) view: “By the expression therefore of bind- 
ing and loosing are comprehended all those things which Peter per- 
formed, in virtue of the name of Jesus Christ, and through faith in 
that name, by his apostolical authority,” &c. 
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both Jews and Gentiles and of having it bestowed by spe- 


cial revelations, is not transferable to others. We may 
admit that these Keys were successfully employed b 
others, but we cannot admit that this honor belongs oqhel- 
ly to all. Peter is distinguished from all others, by this 
pre-eminence oe given to him, and, whilst it did not au- 
thorize him to lord it over the flock, or over the rest of his 
brethren, it did give him the authority to open the door of 
salvation to Jew and Gentile, and thus teach all others that 
his declarations could be safely followed, since he was clothed 
with divine authority. In this sense also the Church is built 
upon him, for it is through his instrumentality that the 
way for gathering out a true seed of Abraham is made 
lain. It is singular to notice, that whatever may have 
en the views entertained, all freely confess that the lan- 
guage of Christ, in some way, indicates a superiority of 
some kind over the rest. The Fathers impressed by this 
language gave many names to Peter indicative of this, such 
as the first, greater, prince, cate! ne TR &c., and later 
writers, equally influenced, award to him a pre-eminence 
and chiefly name him “the first Apostle.” Whilst all feel 
and acknowledge that a primacy is due to Peter, some place 
it in the bestowal of the Keys as we have explained it; 
others in the reception of ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; some 
in personal worth or merit; others in the desire to preserve 
oul or unity; some, in the age of the apostle ; others, in 
the representation of a tendency of the gospel, &. We 
leave the reader to judge, from the language addressed to 
Peter, the prevailing impression that some kind of a primacy 
is intended, and from the appeal we have made io the his- 
tory of Peter, which view best accords with the promise 
and actual fulfilment. Having said that the primacy we 
advocate is not transferable, we may, for fear of being mis- 
understood, be allowed to add: These Keys were, after Pe- 
ter had used them, given to others, but the honor of re- 
ceiving them, making them known and first using them be- 
longs to Peter. Itis an honor of a personal nature,—a 
rsonal privilege accorded, which belongs exclusively to 
im and is extinguished in him. They could not all be 
the first one, nor were the Keys given to all at the same 
time. Peter is purposely selected to receive them and in 
being thus chosen, he is honored beyond the other apostles: 
It therefore belongs to him personally and cannot be trans- 
mitted or transferred, but will remain his, now and forever. 
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The question has been agitated from the days of the Fa- 
thers until the present time, why it is that Peter is thus 
distinguished from the other apostles and selected in pref- 
erence to others in the reception of the Keys. Some at- 
tribute it to characteristics, previously exhibited by Peter ; 
others to the confession of his faith, etc. Considering the 
failings of Peter and his character in contrast with John’s 
or Paul's, it becomes a matter of great difficulty to answer 
the question. We know not what reasons influenced the 
mind of the divine Master, and for aught we know, the se- 
lection was not dependent on anything that Peter possessed 
or had done. The explanation given by Chrysostom is the 
one most generally entertained: “Peter had his name from 
a rock, because he first merited to found the church by firm- 
ness of faith.” But this is open to the objection, that in 
no sense did he merit by what he had previously received 
as a gift from the heavenly father. The sovereignty of 
God is displayed in the choice, and how far that was affect- 
ed by anything in Peter is mere conjecture. As to the 
bestowal of the name rock, the reason assigned by Am- 
brose or some ancient homilist, quoted by Barrow, is the 
best that can be given: “He is called a rock, because he 
first did lay in the nations the foundations of faith,” for as 
Tertullian says: ‘'The event showeth the Church was built 
on him, that is, by him; he did initiate the Key; see 
which, ‘ye men of Israel hear these words, et’c.” 

The explanation that we have given of the Keys ena- 
bles us to receive both the eulogies, that the Fathers heaped 
on Peter, and their representations, that all the apostles and 
even all ministers or bishops likewise possessed ion Keys. 
Whilst many of them allowed to Peter the honor, as his- 
tory ae of first receiving and using them and that 
for this he is deserving of special respect, they also insist- 
ed, that this gave Peter no power or jurisdiction over the 
other apostles, and that these Keys were given to all min- 
isters. A few quotations out of the abundance, cited by 
Barrow, will serve to illustrate this. 

Chrysostom, allowing that all have the Keys, says of Peter: 
“Although John, although James, although Paul, although 
any other, whoever may meee performing great matters; 
he yet doth surpass them all, who did precede them in lib- 


erty of speech, and opened the entrance, and gave to them, 
as to a river carried with a huge stream, to enter with 
great ease, etc.” Optatus says: “He did alone receive the 
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Keys of the kingdom of heaven to be communicated to 
the rest.” Theophylact declares: “Although it be spo- 
ken to Peter alone, J will give thee, yet it is given to all 
the apostles.” Ambrose writes: “All we ministers have in 
St. Peter received the Keys of the kingdom of heaven.” 
Such testimony, in view of the tendencies of the writers, 
may not indeed be of great value, yet, in view of the age 
in which they lived, 9n age when strenuous efforts were 
made to exalt the bishops and organize a hierarchy, it is 
valuable, because it shows that, as numerous other writers 
testify, even Jerome among them, the interpretation of the 
passage, received from the earlier Fathers and the plain 
tenor of the language, could not be readily overthrown or 
removed. The struggles that had already taken place re- 
specting the parity of ministers had not caused them to re- 
ject the plain meaning and it was only when the Bishop 
of Rome was in danger of losing a primacy, based on ex- 
pediency, civil intervention and the greatness or majesty 
of the city occupied by him, that another interpretation, 
utterly antagonistic to the text, history and analogy of 
practice in the church, was introduced. In opposition to 
this Gelasian and Hildebrandine interpretation various so- 
lutions were sought out, but all of them, more or less, in 
sympathy with the utterances of the earlier Fathers, for 
they all agreed that the power, exercised by Peter, was also 
manifested in the other apostles and that whatever prece- 
dence must be conceded to Peter, it did not confer an ex- 
clusive jurisdiction or remove an equality of power among 
the apostles. We may therefore close this article by say- 
ing, that such has been the progress of exegesis, the criti- 
cal investigations of the Fathers, the advance of events in 
the Romanist and Protestant churches, that we are no 
longer required to resist theses like Tetzel’s or Eck’s, or the 
more authoritative utterance of a Florentine and Lateran 
Council. These latter, whilst unrepealed, are, by the ne- 
cessities of the case, superseded by a more moderate esti- 
mate of the power of the Keys. Even this estimate is 
alike opposed to the promise and the fulfillment of it in 
Peter’s experience, and becomes more and more weakened 
in the minds of many, now its professed supporters, as 
they investigate its proposed connection with this passage. 
The recent events in Italy, Austria, Spain etc., indicate that 
the interpretations of the Fathers and of Protestants are 
contrasted with the Gelasian hypothesis. 





ARTICLE III. 


THE WILL. 
By Rev. Auten Traver, A. M., Andover, N. Y. 


The personal, active and self-acting soul of man, is en- 
dowed with a power which is designated the Will, in dis- 
tinction from its other powers. This is, also, one of the 
chief elements that distinguishes us from the brute creation. 
An appropriate object presents itself to our consideration, 
and after deliberation there must be a choice made. The 
soul has the capacity for determining to seek the object for 
which there is an inducement. It also has the power of 
game, | an inducement and turning aside from the solicita- 
tion, and making an opposite, the object of choice. Man is 
what he is, and cannot be otherwise than man, because he 
is endowed with the power of choice. 

The worth of the human soul cannot be fully measured, 
unless we take a full view of the Will and point out its 
distinct prerogatives, and consider its elemental position 
and integral office in the soul. The capacity for a broader 
range of effort and a higher style of activity in the earth 
than belongs to the brute creatures, is a leading character- 
istic of human nature. The power of discerning between 
a right and a wrong action is a necessary attribute of ra- 
tional and intelligent beings. The power of choosing be- 
tween two courses of action; between right and wrong; 
good and evil, the Will, as a constituent of the spirit, exalts 
him above all nature and creatures. Hence we must con- 
sider the nature, the office and the workings of the Will, 
as a fixed truth, from which there is no escape, and in view 
of which we are responsible. 

I enter on the consideration of this subject with a con- 
viction, that there is not only a Will power in man, but 
that it is free from the restraints of natural law, in its or- 
dinary action within its own sphere; and that we are fear- 
fully responsible in view of the gift. It will not do for us, 
endowed with reason, to say that the Will is simply an- 
other name for the power exerted over the mind by sensa- 
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tions and ideas, and that as these, or their combinations, are 
strong or weak, external action, under their influence, does, 
or does not take place. We say that reason is the man him- 
self, in action or the attitude of thought; and that emotion 
or sensation, whatever may be the nature of that emotion, is 
the man himself feeling. The Will is an agent not out- 
side of man, but an agent in the sense of the man himself, 
determining by an actual choice, selecting, between two or 
more objects, truths, or courses of action. There is a power, 
in the nature of man, by which we are enabled to deter- 
mine. This we call the Will. It is believed that we sus- 
tain certain relations to law; and government; and duty; 
and God, and to one another. No one denies these posi- 
tions, no one attempts to prove them. They are the in- 
stinctive belief of the race. Unless there isa free natural, 
moral Will, there cannot be in any legitimate sense, sin, or 
wrong, or evil desert in the system. Deny this, and we 
can ignore all the natural and instinctive and actual dis- 
tinctions between moral and natural evil, and right and 
wrong, and treat sin as we would a wounded or diseased 
limb. Thesense of right and wrong are deeper in the hu- 
man soul than to allow of eradication. The Will is that 
power, by which we choose between the right and the 
wrong; the good and the evil. 

In the attainment of knowledge, or in feeling, there are 
certain exercises put forth. When we will, we put forth 
energy quite different. All our emotions and j ad ments, 
while they spring from the same central nature ant rso- 
nality that the Will does, in its choices, are quite the re- 
verse of choosing by the means of the free Will. But 
when there are two objects presented for our consideration, 
we cannot avoid the act of choice between them, if we 
would move forward in the discharge of the duties resting 
on us in the period of trial here. If we open the eye ona 
beautiful landscape, we cannot help beholding it. When 
the eye is open there is no alternative but to see it. But 
will you open the eye, or keep it closed, is a question for 
you todecide. There must be a choice and determination 
of the Will. 

Suppose that you propose, in view of securing some 
worthy end, some object highly desirable and good, to 
journey to a distant part of the State. You also consider 
the best mode of travel. You compare and balance the 
facts, which are elicited in the prosecution of the inquiry. 
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On the whole, you Propose to go in your own private car- 
riage. You consider that you can journey leisurely and 
at your own will. You can rest in the heat of the day. 
You can have a better view of the country, and can gain 
a knowledge of its marked features, and notice the peculi- 
arities of that portion which is most highly improved. 
You are not forced to travel when storms prevail. You 
are free from the risks of collisions. These facts are in- 
fiiential in forming a conclusion, and you choose, you elect 
to secure the object before you, which you cannot do with- 
out the visit. It is noble and worthy and you resolve on 
its attainment. Furthermore, you decide on the mode, in 
view of the agreeable and home-like mode and because of 
adaptation to incidental or secondary desires and ends. 
Before you start, there must be the attitude of the Will in 
determination to travel in the way in which youdo. There 
may be inducements of an opposite nature held out to the 
mind. There may be ideas, motives, incentives, emotions, 
promptings in the opposite direction and for another ob- 
ject. But they are not the prevailing ones, for you deter- 
mine in view of the former. This is what is meant b 
the mental act of willing and that, by which this choice is 
made, we denominate the Will. 

We may feel within the sinful heart the risings of envy, 
hatred, revenge of a burning malice and a desire to secure 
some object, and these become incitements to fearful crimes. 
But before there can be actual murder, ard the real guilt 
of the crime, there must be a determination to it. All the 
malicious and passionate burnings in the soul, constitute 
the man a murderer in disposition, though not in act. When 
ever there is a wrong perpetrated, there is a moment, as 
the wrong doer well realizes, when he yields to the evil 
motive and inducement to the horrid crime, nay, more 
when he determines positively to commit the crime. But 
man is not a machine, who must yield to ideas, sensations 
and motives, but he can rise superior to these and chain 
them to their place, whether good or evil and act in ac- 
cordance with the remotest opposite. Again suppose that 
I feel the cravings of hunger, or thirst or some other de- 
sire. These desires‘are unavoidable, as we are well assured. 
There is this want of the animal system. But as the re- 
sult of a disease that is preying on me and also from cer- 
tain drugs that have been administered by my physician, 
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medicinally, it may not be proper or for me to receive 
water pari ters: I Sxttrints to senha T havea will 
power, moved by motives, which rises triumphant over 
my mere animal longing, my burning thirst or growin 
hunger, and it prevails in view of what seems a higher g 
than mere bodily want. “I am conscious, in my spiritual 
being of the possession of a supernatural agency. When ap- 
petite craves, in weaker or stronger measures, I can see in 
my spiritual being another law than highest happiness 
and I feel the claim of spiritual worthiness ; and I can put 
this over upon the weaker appetite against, the stronger, or 
over against all appetite that is in collision with it, and I 
have in this an alternative in kind to all that nature may 
present; and a spring to throw myself against nature, and 
work my way upward in resistance of it. The desires of 
flesh may be aroused to their utmost passionate excitement, 
and all circamstances may favor their indulgence; pru- 
dential considerations may seem to lie on some side, and 
even the promptings of kindness may also concur; and 
thus the unbroken current of nature may tend towards 
gratification ; but if I also see, that such indulgence would 
Sagrade and debase my spirit; I shall, in this claim of my 
rational being, havea full alternative to all of nature’s prompt- 
ings. Let constitutional nature do her best or her worst, I 
may still stand in my spiritual integrity, regardless of 
either the happiness or the suffering that weighs itself 
inst duty. There is in this capacity of the spirit, that 

which is out of, and above, nature; a determiner when grat- 
ification may be, and when it may not be with honor to 
the soul; and in the alternative of worthiness to happiness, 
thus opened, no alluring temptation from constitutional 
nature can ever come upon man and be truly unavoidable. 
Tt is the right of the spirit to contro] and use the sense for 
its own highest excellency ; and it is due to itself to put 
the flesh to any sacrifice or endurance which may preserve 
or exalt its own true dignity ; and thus in its own behalf, 
the spirit may contain all enjoyment and all suffering that 
nature can give.”* 

Man, having this free Will is able to receive or reject 
certain ends of action. He is also able to act in accord- 
ance with the promptings of certain motives. Induce- 
ments are set before us and draw the mind and heart to 
them. They are held out as incentives to exertion, and 





* Hickok’s Science of the Mind, p. 269—70. 
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assprings of action. There are also motives that propel. 
One is in advance and holds out a glittering crown, as a re- 
ward to the one that seeks. to the desiring spirit. The 
other reaches us from a different position and propels, and 
urges us, as with a thong. It says virtually fly to the re- 
fuge, as did the angel who visited Lot and his family, when 
they were out of the city. When a certain end has been 
ys the subject of this election, this choice by the Will, 
that object may next in order become the permanent 
choice. Without any wavering we place ourselves in har- 
mony with all that is included in that end. We also as- 
sume an attitude of indifference or opposition to all that 
is good or evil, as the determination of the mind may be. 
Having considered the Nature of the Will, the second 
inquiry that arises is in reference to its Freedom. The 
doctrine of Fatalism and of Chance have been forcibly ad- 
vocated and if we admit the premises of their advocates, 
we must endorse their conclusions. But the range of their 
influence is limited, from the fact that neither seems to com- 
mend itself to the reason, or the common consciousness of 
mankind. The Greek tragediatis seemed to receive the 
doctrine of fatalism, for in their splendid creations fate 
seems asa strong muscular chord, ranning through all the 
parts from end toend. Their views and conceptiors on 
this subject, were of a tragic, dark and gloomy and awful 
kind. They represent it as irresistible, and terrible as 
death. It was a remorseless power swaying gods and men, 
and was not only man’s most dreaded enemy, but a terror 
to the gods, as it was merciless and uncompromising when 
they were involed in its movements. It could not be pro- 
pitiated either by prayer or sacrifice; neither did it give 
norreceivefavor. When the elements subdued, and tramped 
on man and wrought his destruction, this was a manifesta- 
tion of fate. In the rolling away of the years of man’s 
life, thus diminishing his opportunities ; in the calamities 
and sorrows and misfortunes of our troubled life; and in 
the events of death, and the dread of the future, paraly- 
zing courage as a human virtue, and faith as an act of pu- 
rity, there were seen the movements of fate, which could be 
stayed, neither by man, nor the gods. The immortals were 
as thoroughly subjected to its power from the position 
which they held as gods, as were feeble and dependent men. 
He who is consistent in his fatalism, cutting off his rela- 
tions to an authoritative being, and disregarding the future, 
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only as that is unfolded in the web of a real but blind fa- 
tality, cannot be refuted by argument. He differs from his 
opponents in most of the important points involved in the 
problem of life. He allows no starting point; grants no 
principle; and he concedes no premise. fie disputes even 
the reality of moral distinctions, if itisa principle at war with 
his scheme. Hence logic cannot drive him from his posi- 
tion. Receive his theory, and the disorders of the moral 
world, he assures you, are accounted for and explained. 
He reasons as follows: Nature exhibits to us a flow of 
events, rapid and connected in succession. They are as fa- 
ted as are mechanical necessities. The present comes up 
from the past. The future is construed from the present, 
and there are invariable results. Each point is a force. 
Each force is an element of advancement, a moving 
wer in the stream, caused and causing in turn. It is 
first pressed and then presses. The stream of nature 
moves on with force and power, and bears on its bosom, 
in the.same resistless swell, drift wood, lingering at times 
in quiet waters, and again floating on the surface in sport- 
ive freedom, and then swept on by the same irresistible 
causal power, to ends which are fixed and unchangeable in 
all their accidents. Nature knows nothing beyond the 
sweep of her own vast compass. She draws all things in- 
to the current of her ceaseless flow, and only affords an ex- 
lanation of them, when seen in their relations which are 
xed in a chain of necessity. 

The fatalist, further, avers that man is a part of thechain; 
individuals are the separate, yet connected links; or that 
man is a parasite on the earth, and is somewhat as is the 
soil, and the various surroundings of life, as education, 
and the favorable or the unfavorable circumstances of his 
being. In the external world, the laws and the connections 
are those of necessity. But the comparisons which are 
drawn from them are inadequate to explain the nature and 
operations of the human will, and they are quite antago- 
nistic when arrayed by the side of those that are moral 
and spiritual and under the direction of providence. A 
comparison, instituted between the two for illustration, fails 
to enlighten, and must necessarily mislead us in our dis- 
cussions on the subject of freedom. 

This absolute and universal conception or idea of phy- 
sical and intellectual causation, denying will-power, if ad- 
mitted, will eat into and vitiate the force of our philoso- 
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phy of freedom, and we shall not find in time or place, a 
position or barrier, which we can make good tee it. 
As we grope our way backward, along the line of history 
and recorded events, we seek some ultimate point, some 
grand and infinite fountain, from which universe proceeded, 
created by an Almighty power. If at every point we find 
the same facts and conditions, force pressed and pressing, 
cause before and behind and all precisely analagous to ev- 
- ery other point in the dreary waste of causation, we shall 
find no place to begin or end our inquiries, and our weari- 
ness will be our only solace. 

Fatalism is a word which gives us no account of events 
in their origin or destiny, but only their fatal succession, 
as they transpire in the world’s history. It isa subjective 
idea, or rather notion, and void of vitality, for it assigns 
no cause for the order of the universe. It makes nature 
cold and cheerless and remorseless. Every single and sim- 
ple effect; every phenomenon in all its various combi- 
nations must have a cause that is adequate in the Divine 
will, and along the line of events there must be secondary 
agencies or causes, or we deny a good, wise and powerful 
Providence. 

When man reduces himself by such a theory, or narrow 
speculation, to the idea that he is a being who is a joint in 
nature and merely a natural force, he destroys himself as a 
personality, and loses the original conception of his free, 
personal, spiritual agency. He is no longer a creature of 
self-guiding action, with reason looking before and after. 
His freedom is denied and he is void of consistency and 
lives without aim or purpose, and if he admits the exist- 
ence of God, makes Him only the first link in the chain of 
nature, and in the system of the universe. 

But there are higher analogies and profounder reason- 
ings, which indicate Freedom of Will, in opposition to 
blind fatalism. He who can reason, must be somewhat 
like Him who made the reasoning being. He must live 
in a certain sense, the image of God within him. If wu 
have no freedom, can we assert that we are the creatures 
made by a free being? When we deny our own freedom, 
on the ground of the impossibility of the conception, that 
moment we deny it to God, and earth and heaven sink 
into the stream of a blind succession, without origin, or 
end, without a head, or termination. Thus there is nothing 
above nature; no supernatural; and man is a creature who 
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drifts, ebbs and flows in a drifting, shoreless universe. 
Chance, on the other hand is mere fortune or accident. It 
cuts asunder the laws and ordainments which are necessary 
in the constitution of relations, and the universe becomes 
a rope of sand, and disconnected particles and parts. It 
loosens every bond. It denies certainty and sad and is 
far less reasonable than sheer fatalism. ‘Every effect, ev- 
ery phenomenon and combination of phenomenon, must 
have its cause, and that not only in its parts, but asa 
whole. Fate or chance are mere words, and give no ac- 
count of the combinations. They are inadequate, in an 
sense they can bear, to be causes of the order of the uni- 
verse. They are so repugnant to common reason and so 
manifestly insufficient, that the untutored mind instinctive- 
ly rejects them, and the most competent thinkers will dis- 
miss them from consideration with a brief remark. They 
can impose upon none but the half-wits.” 

The ideas of fatalism and chance having been consid- 
ered, we proceed to notice the principle, that there is free- 
dom of Will, and that a free will in action, must stand be- 
tween these two. There are laws of mind, most unques- 
tionably, and the mind acts in harmony with them. These 
laws are certain, and the soul is indissolubly connected 
with them. Under them the mind acts freely, and with a 
large range of liberty. The Will acts freely and orderly, 
uncontrolled, and self-controlling, affected, yet unconstrain- 
ed, only by the force of motives. The chain of necessity 
in nature, composed of links well-connected, bind not in 
this department of creation. The conception which we 
have of Will; of freedom of the Will; and yet of this 
free-will under law, can never be fully explained,and neither 
can or should it render itself a subject of logical! criticism. 
No explanation can be furnished which will harmonize its 

rts to the mind of man. A process of the reason in 

ogical forms, can only proceed along the links of fixed re- 
lations in nature, and only move inthis stream. The soul 
of man, the free-will cannot be sunk into this stream. 
Our explanations cannot be satisfactory, when they destroy 
our conceptions, based on centuries of abstraction and 
study, or when they lead us to throw away with one hand 
what we have gathered with the other. A free-will is 
supernatural in some sense, and is above and beyond the 
flow of nature, aud does not share in its necessity. Hence, 
no explanation which is of nature, and shares in its rigid 
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and tinvarying necessity, can be regarded as adapt- 
ed to this problem. The spiritual man must rise above 
natural laws. Freedom of Will consists in this, that, 
though subject to mental law, in accordance with which it 
acts, it can at any moment, by an internal self-determining 
wer, begin a new ideal train of mental operations; or 
it can at pleasure interfere with the sequence of things 
which ate passing in our experience. In saying this, I do 
“not decide how far nature or mental law influences us, or 
we exert an influence on them. 

Man is not free, if he is not the author of his own ac- 
tions. If that which occurs in the will, and the consequent 
action is not brought to pass by himself, but is produced 
by some power out of himself, which uses him as a pass- 
ive instrument, then as all the defenders of human liberty 
agree in maintaining, he is nota free being. But what 
constitutes the free authorship of action? Capacity for 
locomotion is not the power of producing action, which 
constitutes freedom, for inanimate bodies have the capacity 
for movement. But they are as passive in one sense, when 
in action, as they are when at rest. 

There is secondly, ia animalsa principle through which 
outward movements may be produced, but they are not 
accounted responsible for them, as we are for our volun- 
tary actions. There may be mental phenomena unac- 
companied by responsible action. A brute, or an insane 
man may have the same perceptions that a sane man has. 
There is a form of perception, and memory, and passion, 
and affection in dreaming, without the shadow of responsi- 
bility. Even brutes consider, as well as man, before they 
act. A dog eyes a leg of mutton in the market, before 
he seizes it. Appetite moves him, but he is not a respon- 
sible author of his own actions, as man is. 

His actions arise from his animal, and not from a ration- 
al constitution, and are the result of his nature, which is 
without reason. Therefore, we infer, that capacity for ac- 
tion and determination do not involve responsibility. An 
insane man may be impressed with the idea of the duty, 
as well as with the desire to kill a man, and may do so 
very deliberately. Yet he is not held responsible. But 
when a sane man, having the power to give to facts and 
motives their proper weight, and consideration, and influ- 
ence, performs the same action, we charge him with the 
crime of murder, for we say he has reason, and committed 
the deed deliberately. 
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The horse, and the domestic animals also judge; but 
they are unconscious of laws, by which they are governed. 
The horse, if he reasons, as some suppose, cannot “see 
reason.” ,He has only the mind of sense, for the groom, 
the saddle, and the provender. But man reasons, and he 
sees reason in things, and in the freedom of his purposes 
and choices, he is responsible. ‘Men are called rational, 
because the ideas of their reason are a conscious possession. 
Their laws of action are not imposed on them by their 
constitution, and carried into effeet by their nature. They 
are rather set before them to choese.” We act from de- 
liberation, not instinct, or impulse, and because it is rea- 
sonable. We act not blindly, but we are convinced and 
persuaded by motives and inducements set before us, and 
applied to reason. In explaining this fact farther, it may 
be said that to act from right reason, is to act after propo- 
sing a reason to the mind, as a motive. Consciously to do 
good to a fellow creature, because this is the law of God, 
supposes, first, a recognition of the law as binding. See- 
ondly, it supposes submission to it, as a motive that binds 
the conscience and heart. Creatures that do not recog- 
nize the reason as law to them, cannot yield to law as a 
reason, nor refuse obedience to the force of instinct, as a 
law of their nature. We are conscious that certain acts 
are evil, and others are good. By this element in our na- 
ture, we know otrselves; our actions; our mental laws 
leading to them; our motives; and we put ourselves un- 
der these laws and motives. Thus we are the authors of 
our own actions, and, therefore, we are responsible. We 
are not only under the influence of motives, but we ehoose 
them. When we obey God, we choose the motives con- 
nected with his being and nature, and with all the work- 
ings of his providence. Wher we follow evil, we reject 
the motives and principles which have a connection with 
God’s character aud ways, and we seek to follow those that 
are evil and lower in their nature, and range and character. 
The cause of certain motives being our motives, is in our- 
selves, and not in the motives. It may be said that mem 
err in judgment. But they do determine in view of mo- 
tives. Moral approbation, or disapprobation, are awarded 
us for our motives, despite our fallibility of judgment. 
While brutes move from desire, man has his reason inter- 
vening. Rational beings can separate themselves from ob 
jects, and can consider relations, and can choose self-denial, 
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or self-gratification. But objects act on a creature of 
sense, according to laws of its nature, but with man, rea+ 
son intervenes. And man governs himself by the result- 
ant motive of his determination, after a choice between mo- 
tives that are very different in their character. . 

We determine our motives, hence, we originate our ac- 
tions. And this is the true conception of human freedom, 
viz.: That we have the power to 5. reartor t our motives ; 
and that we determine ourselves by our motives. Despite 
of our fallibility of judgment, if we carefully seek we will 
be excused for error, even where more powerful minds 
were correct in their decisions. Faithful endeavors will 
be regarded by Him who searches the heart. 

The power of choosing between two or more courses of 
action, between right and wrong; good and evil the 
Will as a constituent in the spirit, exalts him above all 
nature and creatures, and constitutes his responsibility. 

We have seen that the Will may be defined as “the ca- 
pacity for electing,” though we may not be able to give a 
complete explanation of the conception. But it is a defi- 
nition which justifies itself to the consciousness of man. 

There are other considerations, which show that this 
conception of freedom, agrees with fact. There are cer- 
tain modes of education, which imply it. Children may 
be educated like animals, but animals cannot be educated 
like children. The Arab makes his horse kind and affec- 
tionate, by kindness. Severity will subdue the vicious 
propensities of some. Pain may be associated with cer- 
tain habits, so as to ree the brute from falling into 
them, and they may be improved by keeping from them 
whatever tends to develop and excite their passions. Thus 
we educate creatures, and make them subservient to our 

ood. We use kindness, or severity in turn, and seek the 

evelopment of useful qualities, by restraint on their pas- 
sions, and by eradicating malicious feelings, as far as we 
can. But children, while we educate; and instfuct, and 
drill them, can at the same time have a motive devel 
in the soul. They can be taught to make the cultivation 
of a good disposition, and proper feelings, as an object of 
value and service to themselves. While the brute may 
know, and be kind and obedient to his master, he cannot 
undertake to produce in himself benevolence, as an habit- 
tal temper of mind. The state of creature mind, camnot 
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be parted from the creature, as it is nature, distinct from 
man; and a mental state made an end of the highest 
worthiness. They cannot seek the abstract quality, but 
a child ean direct attention to the cultivation of a good 
disposition, which implies freedom. A brute is not sensi- 
ble of the constraints caused by the necessity of its na- 
ture, and which it obeys. Hence, it does not experience 
the want of liberty, as one born blind has not the idea of 
darkness, because he bas not that of light. In order to 
know the privation of darkness, he must have enjoyed the 
preception of light. 

Hence, every analysis of self-conseiousness points, to a re- 
gion which the pretended endless concatenation of blind 
causes and effects does not reach, and where quite other 
laws, than the so-called laws of nature prevail, and where 
a much higher Jife, the life of the soul unfolds ad infinitum, 
and in the repetition, beholds and recognizes itself. “So 
far from any thing like that necessary and indiscerptible 

uence of interlaced phenomenon, it is on the sole con- 
dition of that sequence being interrupted, that conscious- 
ness arises, and, on the other hand, this disappears in the 
exact proportion, as that appears or becomes predominant.” 
Further, that the soul remains conscious of its identity, 
amid the current of things, and the ineessant change of 
outward phenomenon, and inward states, explains, as no 
other supposition does, that there is something in the soul 
which ya not belong among these phenomena, and is 
not subject to their laws, the character of which laws con- 
sists in an incessant progression, from the conditioning, to 
the conditioned—whilst from the eonsciousness of identity, 
a something constant is required, which, instead of being 
borne along by the current, can stem it, or look down up- 
on it from a secure elevation. 

What, but the free Will, can render the mind requisite 
for speculative inquiry? What renders this possible, ex- 
cept that the soul can arbitrarily step out of the perpetu- 
ally advancing phenomena of external and internal life, 
oak in the midst of the thread of change, return continu- 


ally to that which is constant, and elevate itself to that 
ene and last, which never occurs in the stream of se- 
quences, as one of them, but which can be apprehended 
only by a free introversion of the soul. 

e mind could never come into possession of the high- 
est forms of knowledge, by speculation, but would always 
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remain sunk in the dim perception of sensible objects, 
and thus be dragged along with material things, which are 
in a continual flow, and reflow, if it stood under the same 
laws of natural causality, as things do. There would ex- 
ist continuance for the mind, without the dawn of things— 
there would be only eternity, without the dawnings of 
time. If the human Will is once introduced as a link in 
the brazen chain, there is no escape for man in the circuit 
of nature. 

Only he who is free can tear himself loose from nature's 
chain of adamant, and distinguish himself from things. 
If we consider the pbenomena of the physical world, as 
addressed to the senses, they appear to form an uninterrup- 
ted chain, whose links mutually determine each other. They 

resent an interminable,and strictly connected chain of cause 
and effect, which to all human appearance, is woven intoa 
thread and web, which cannot be broken. But the mind 
of man, after having, for a time, wearied itself, in the end- 
less succession of visible things, by observing the order 
and combination of nature, never fails at length to reach a 
conception, which cannot be included in the experience, 
and the movements of nature, in all her varied phenome- 
na; nor can it, by any means, be brought into the same 
rank with matter and sense, and with the ordainments of 

ure natural law. Liberty isan idea, originally implanted 
in the soul. Man is incapable of arbitrarily ridding him- 
self of this idea. And we do not mean that each person 
possesses it in clear and distinet consciousness, though its 

erm exists in all; since the ideas and conceptions of the 
ideal, are either entirely misunderstood, or faintly conceiv- 
ed by many in whom real, valid and manifest soul-life, is 
dimly seen, and faintly developed. They have but little 
mental growth, and low conceptions of the perfection at 
which men should aim. In the first dawnings of consci- 
ousness, this idea of liberty shines and glows as a practi- 
cal truth. The soul finds itself a self-acting principle, and 
finds Will an essential in its existence, and spontaneously 
acting. Man cannot well imagine himself, as not. willing. 
And through all its active stages to the last analysis of 
thought and reason, this is found asa living conception 
and conviction. 

The presence of this idea in all our experience, is the 
pledge of its existence and life, and of a sphere of action, 
above the apparently indiscerptible connection of a mo- 
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tion or result, produced by necessary law. Liberty be. 
longs to the very nature of the soul of man. And in like 
manner the ideas of God, and of immortality, make them- 
selves felt, with a high form of urgency, and they dwell, 
as we find, in the soul, with an unextinguishable, and it may 
be, with an unexplained and unintelligible efficacy. And 
it is one of the main problems of philosophy, to trace these 
higher indications of life, peculiar to the soul, and tobring 
them, active and influential ea truth, to a distinct conscious- 
ness. The idea of liberty becomes more intense by 
reflection upon the pheuomena of the external world, of 
matter, and the internal world of the spirit, as they are 
naturally adapted to each other. As we consider the facts, 
which appear, we are led back by induction, to the begin. 
ning of time and events, which originated in something, 
and by a Power not found in the various phenomena of 
nature. 

Again, as we reflect on our internal intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual nature and life, we can find rest only in the 

*idea of moral liberty, and we accept it as one of the ulti- 
mate facts of the created universe. But it does not follow 
from this, that the idea of liberty was not in the mind, 
prior to reflection; or that it was invented by reflective 
processes, in order to make both worlds intelligible to man, 
and to move in harmony. It was present before thought 
and continued reflection, and independent of purpose. The 
mind in action cannot rest without the idea of liberty. 
Only he, who is originally free, will be conscious of the 
preeiae of necessity, when it really exists, as original 

eat is necessary to make cold sensible. 

The self-determination of the Will, belongs so essentially 
to the spiritual Personality, that the former cannot be ta- 
ken away, only by virtually annihilating the latter. With- 
out this idea of liberty and freedom, man could not s 
of his personal J, in the ordinary human and rational 
sense. In the beginning of consciousness, there is found 
the pure self-determining Will, free in choice, and, hence, 
pn is a part of the essence and nature of the Person- 
ality, the conscious J, 

he Will is exercised and determined from motives. 
considerations, and judgments. The intellect of man goes 
before the will with a torch, which is the light of truth. 
And error is a companion on the way, and too often shapes 
the action of will to itself. By means of the intellect, we 
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distinguish various things, plans and objects, and consider 
inducements and compare them with each other. Thus 
we are furnished with ideas, and motives, and judgments, 
which lie before the soul, and out of the number before us 
the Will chooses and determines to follow some one of 
them. There is no real and valid action, only as there is 
intellect, and consciousness, and will involved, and self- 
activity. For action, under these circumstances, we are 
responsible, but not for a simple sensation, or feeling, or an 
impression without will and action arising therefrom. 
Some form of experience and action may be developed in 
us, according as is the force of natural instincts, and the 
dark workings of natural laws, and from the unsounded 
depths of the soul, as for example, when one has an inex- 
licable aversion for an object, or a magical inclination to 
it.. But the Will must, asa rule, be voluntarily determined 
to Hy and for this we are amenable, for we exercise our 
freedom. The consciousness of a real action belongs to 
the spirit, that thinks, and judges, and cherishes motives, 
and wills, and exercises the power of self-determination, 
in view of motives. While the human Will isa distinct 
power, and puts forth energy, it is not exercised apart from 
our other faculties and powers, but rather it acts from a 
blended force and basis, found in them all. “It associates 
itself with our intellectual decisions, on the one hand, and 
our emotional attainments on the other, but contains an 
important element, which cannot be resolved into either the 
one or the other, or into both combined. The other powers, 
such as the sensibility, the reason, the conscience, may in- 
fluence the Will, but they cannot constitute it, nor yield 
its peculiar workings. e have only by consciousness to 
look into our own souls, as the Will is working to discov- 
er a power, which, though intimately connected with the 
other attributes of the mind, even as they are closely re- 
lated to each other, does yet stand out distinctly from then, 
with its peculiar functions, and its own province.”* 
While we hold to the freedom of the Will, and to the 
correlative truth, human responsibility, the Will, as we 
conceive, is directed in its choices and volitions, and all its 
wonderful and mysterious actions, by motives. It selects 
these most freely. “By a motive,” says Edwards, “I mean 
the whole of that which moves, excites, or invites the 





* Vocab. of Philos, p. 554. 
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mind to volition, whether that be one thing singly, or 
many things conjointly. Many particular things may con- 
cur, and unite their strength to induce the mind, and when 
it is so, all together are as one complex motive. And 
when I speak of the strongest motive, I have respect to 
the strength of the whole that operates to produce a par- 
ticular act of volition, whether that be the strength of one 
thing alone, or many together.” Let it be anderstood, 
that the motive does not determine the Will absolutely. 
But the Will determines in view of the motive. The 
Will gives strength to the motive. It is the man who 
makes the motive what it is in strength and power over 
him, and not the motive the man. 

There are laws in, and of the mind, which have a con- 
nection with the Will, but they lay no absolute restraint 
on the Will. This is as obvious, as that there are laws of 
the reason and consciousness, but they do not trammel 
these faculties and powers of the soul, in the discovery of 
what is truth, or what is virtue. In like manner, the soul 
acts during the period of life, but acts under the circum- 
stances of existences, which surround man. 

The wills of all rational and voluntary beings go forth 
in action, and we see their results. This is a fact no one 
will question. The deeds of man are the record of his- 
tory in all time, countries and nations. But what causes 
the determinations of all these minds now existing, and 
that have existed, and that shall exist, in their choices. 
Can we declare truthfully and philosophically, “Nothing 
whatever?” 

The Will is free. There is the power of contrary choice. 
The Will chooses. But is it an absolute determination, in- 
dependent, and alone and solitary, or is there another ele- 
ment which enters into the sphere of consideration, which 
becomes part of the drama? There are motives which 
have influence and power in every particular volition. 
There are conditions under: which the Will acts. These 
conditions are a part of the power. Hence, can we aver, 
that the Will isa power absolute, or is there not one or 
more factors in the problem? The Will is the efficient 
cause, but there are other and important facts which come 
in as motives, inducements and reasons. An efficient 
cause; an adequate cause; and an absolute cause, are by 
no means identical. The idea of cause, is simple in one 
respect. But in another it is very complex, for there are 
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varied circumstances and contingencies, without. which the 
human will never acts. The relation of cause and effect 
is complicated, as is evident when we consider the complex 
frame and atrangements of the universe. It may seem 
simpler in man, in the soul, and yet it isas mysterious, 
and as wonderful, and as marked, as in nature. 

As soon as man begins to think on the subject of Will, 
and has the idea and conception of its freedom, he launches 
beyond it in thought. Motives and inducements are the 

int to which he moves, from the necessity of the reason. 

here is a relation between these. There is another point, 
and that is the relation, as a fact. But this is be the 
solvent powers of the chemistry of human thought. Itis 
an element, and has not been analyzed, and never will be, 
as we conceive. 

There is the Thesis of Will; there is the Autithesis; 
there is the Mesothesis. Who of man can determine the 
one, without the other? Who can solve either of the 
triad? Who can determine their relations? This is 
God’s secret. Who dare attempt to step in, where angels 
fear to tread? Put off thy shoes, for the place, if not 
holy, is far beyond the measure of thy line. 

We have seen that the mind is self-acting, and that the 
Will, as an element of the soul, is ina large sense, also, 
self-acting, and a power and a law in itself. This is one of 
the conditions of seeponsl ley, While circumstances in- 
fluence us, we are, as free agents, accountable, from the fact, 
that we can entertain an intelligent view of duty and right, 
under a wide variety of circumstances. The conscience, 
also, comes in as a guide and monitor in securing a choice 
of the Will. This declares between right and wrong, and 
its dictum is authoritative in its utterances. The use and 
activity of the Will, is always in connection with the reg- 
son, and the degree of intelligence to which we have at- 
tained, and the conscience. hile they are separate, one 
principle and one life pervade them. There is spontane- 
ous thought, moral conviction, and free and voluntary 
choice. The clearer our moral convictions are, and the 
more distinct and all-pervading our thinking, the higher 
and more vigorous will be the Will’s action. So intimate 
are reason, will, and conscience, that we may affirm that 
they are the prevailing consciousness of man; the sublime 
pew simple personal idea which omnipotently sways the 
individual, and inspires the life. They are the moving of 
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spirit and feelings, and hold man in happy concord to right 
and hay and God; or swing him over in commitment to 
all evil. 

In this Will there is natural freedom, and spontaneous 
action. But there is, also, a close and intimate connection 
with moral and spiritual law; moral obligation and rights. 
It is morally free; yet it moves under the impulse of warm 
desires and inclinations, emotions and passions, with at- 
tachment to the central personality. 

Dr. McCosh, in speaking of the self-acting will, and con- 
science, and intelligence, as evinced in the moral nature of 
man, says: “These three, then, seem to be the’ essential ele- 
ments, or conditions of responsibility. Every human be: 
ing, in a sane ‘state of mind, is in possession of all three. 
The maniac, in some cases, has lost the first, and has no 
proper power of will. The idiot, and in some cases the 
maniac, is Without the third, or the power of discovering, 
what is really embraced in a given phenomenon. With- 
out the one, or the other of these necessary adjuncts, there 
is no room for the right exercise of the second, that is, the 
conscience ; and the party thereof, is not responsible. In 
the cage of the maniac, as soon as intelligence, and the 
power of will are restored, the’ conscience, which is the 
most indestructible faculty in the human soul, is in cir- 
cumstances to renew its proper operations.” 

In view of these considerations, what a wonderful and 
fearful structure is the spiritual nature of man! To choose, 
is one of the grand’ and elevated prerogatives of man. 
Consider the soul as the real man. What wonderful en- 
dowments! What a conception is that of the reasoning 
and thinking; the willing; and'the moral man. ‘There is 
intelligence to apprehend all the’ varied kinds of truth, 
beauty, goodness and purity, which can’ speak to the soul. 
There is moral power, and conscience to’ consider or dis+ 
criminate between good and evil. There isthe power to 
make choice of the best, and also the fearful alternative to 
= oe 9 the very worst of all that can be elected by the 

ill. 

What a fearful endowment then, is that of choice, and 
what a blessed act and state of the soul, electing the good, 
and God as its portion, lawgiver and rewarder, va de- 


light. “We can run through the vast chain of varied good 
and evil, from the highest and the best, to the lowest and 
the vilest, which can be appropriated and enjoyed by man; 
we have the utterances of the conscience in favor of the 
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good and enduring; and we have the power of choice for 
the very best, and we are invited to it, with the loving 
voice of the Saviour of men. What marvels we are to 
ourselves, and what subjects of wonder to other beings, in 
the vast universe. What a high order we are, in the 
chain of beings! What creature is nearer to God in his 
nature and endowments than man, and yet what one has 
fallen so low in sin and misery. 

God has endowed us most richly, with powers, and emo- 
tions, and sentiments, and with reason that can look before 
and after, and search for trath and virtue, in all realms 
of the universe. It was most worthy of the Infinite Au- 
thor of our being, to create us and endow us, that we might 
be companions who would freely love Him. With this 
purpose in view, Ile gave us minds to understand, and 
affections to love and appreciate, and a conscience to work 
moral distinctions, and the Will to choose. Thus He pro- 
vides for a free decision, by giving us powers that act in 
liberty, and yet are capable of one or the other, of vice or 
virtue. Having such a state and nature for free action, 
and exercising choice, we have that which is most possible 
in a creature finite in nature and state. 

When we have the conception of free-will in the ranges 
of liberty, and consider its relations to all the other powers, 
it must elevate our apprehensions of the value and the 
worth of the soul, and deepen the sense of our responsibi- 
lity for the good or evil we do, and the characters we form. 
Tt will, also, give us a clearer sense of the value of the gos- 
pel, in that it gives us new opportunities for choice, and 
that unembarrassed by the transgressions of the past. It 
also holds out to us new hopes for the future, undarkened 
by the effects of present sin. 


ARTICLE IV. 
REMINISCENCES OF DECEASED LUTHERAN MINISTERS. 
LXXIU, 


JOHN NIcHOLAS MARTIN. 


The influence of the Christian ministry is as enduring 
Vol. XX: No.79. 49 
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as time itself. It is transmitted from age to age, through 
successive generations. In moulding thought, in giving 
permanence to events, it is not to be measured by com- 
memorative words, or official records The sweet oder 
still cleaves to the vase, long after the precious ointment 
has been exhausted. The good man does not live in vain. 
His.name, so talismanic in its influence, with the lapse of 
time grows brighter and brighter. The principles which 
he disseminated, the services which he performed, will 
never be forgotten. His voice may be hushed in death, 
his course on earth terminated, but the truths which he 
enunciated, the great service to which his life was devoted, 
those hours of patient thought and constant toil, are never 
effaced. They are interwoven and commingled with the 
history of the Charch, and the love of the Church gathers 
around the toimb, and hallows his memory. But his work 
is not yet finished. His deeds live on, and the power of 
his life and character is felt in eternity. Although more 
than three score years and ten have passed away, since the 
subject of our present sketch entered upon his fest, his in- 
fluence is still seen; it has made an indelible impression 
upon the endless future. 

John Nicholas Martin was born in the Dutchy of Deux- 
Ponts or Zweibrucken in Rhenish Bavaria, and immigtated 
to North America about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury He was then a married man with several children, 
and came to this country im company with a Lutheran colo- 
ny, who were under the impression that they would find a 
more congenial home on these shores. They landed in the 
city of Philadelphia, with the tention of settling perma- 
nently on the rich soil of Pennsylvania, but as most of 
the desirable land, which could be procured, was already 
occupied, they passed on to the valley of the Shenandoah, 
whither many of our German emigrants had already 
been attracted. Some of these settlements extended for a 
considerable distance from the North into the great cen- 
tral valley of Virginia, and an opening had been made 
even into North Carolina. The congregation, to which 
Mr. Martin ministered, after some hesitation and delay, 
finally determined to locate in Anson county, near the 
boundary of South Carolina. A very ancient Lutheran 
church is still found at this point, which was perhaps the 
scene of his early labors. 

Mr. Martin continued to labor, and to watch over the 
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interests of the settlement for several years, when, with the 
larger portion of his congregation, he removed to a dis- 
trict betreen the Broad oo Saluda Rivers, in South Caro- 
lina, a favorite spot with the Germans of that day in the 
South. The German population in this region very much 
increased, and Lutheran churches were established on both 
of these rivers. Mr. Martin here ministered to two con- 
gregations, Zion’s church on the South side, and St. Mich- 
ael’s, six miles distant on the North side of the Saluda, 
both of them colonies from the original church. During 
his residence here, he visited his native land, the scenes of 
his childhood and of his early labors. The interests of 
his church seemed, however, to have been the prominent 
object of his visit. He returned home with a supply of 
books and other articles which interested his al In 
this position of usefulness he remained for many years, all 
the time officiating in his vernacular German, it being the 
language of the pulpit and his household. 

We next meet with the subject of our narrative in 
Charleston, 8. C. His official engagement with the Luth- 
eran church there begins with the year 1776. Although 
invited at that date to assume the regular pastoral charge, 
it is probable that he with a portion of his original flock 
had removed thither at an earlier period. This was his 
last field of labor. Many reminiscences of his life and 
services, his sacrifices and toils, during this eventful period 
of our country’s histery, are still paneer The old 
church, in which he preached, is still remembered, an an- 
tiquated building of a peculiar construction, resembling 
some of the ancient churches in the rural districts of Ger- 
many. The American Revolution iuterrupted the peace- 
ful course of his ministry, and exposed him to various an- 
noyances and severe trials. His love for liberty, his nat- 
urally ardent temperament, led him to espouse the cause 
of the American eolonies with great zeal and patriotic de- 
votion. His congregation, composed entirely of Germans, 
during the whole conflict identified themselves thoroughly 
in interest with their Pastor, and were the strenuous advo- 
cates and heroic defenders of their adopted country. The 
German Fusilier Company, composed also of members 
of this church, partici ated in the dangers, the struggles, 
and the sufferings of the War. They bore a conspicuous 
part in the military history of the South, and rendered 


very important service. Their Captain fell at the seige of 
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Savannah. Mr. Martin had three sons in the engagement, 
but they escaped without injury. 

When the British, under General Prevost, in May, 1779, 
made their first advance on Chasleston, Mr. Martin had his 
home on a small farm, at that time about a mile outside of 
the city limits. In the panic which prevailed, it was 
feared that his dwelling mi lit furnish a cover to the ene- 
my’s approach. In anticipation of such a result, the build- 
ing was burned by the military authorities, with the 
prompt and cordial assent of the patriotic pastor. No as- 
sault was, however, made upon the city. ‘I'he sickness of 
the enemy’s troops and the rapid appearance of the Ameri- 
can army compelled Prevost to retire. When the crisis 
was over, and all danger seemed removed, the minister's 
house was rebuilt, and he resumed bis «uiet life and regu- 
lar duties. Dut the respite did not continue very long. 
The peace which he enjoyed was only temporary. A se- 
cond expedition of Jand and naval! forces, under the direc- 
tion of Sir Henry Clinton, in the spring of 1780, approach- 
ed the city. Mr. Martin's house, which was just beyond 
the line of our defensive works, was the second time burned 
by our own troops. ' To this the good man cheerfully sub- 
mitted, although he received no compensation for the loss 
which he sustained. 

Mr. Martin, on the surrender of Charleston to the Brit- 
ish, at first, suffered no interraption in his pastoral work. 
His church continued open, and his congregation worship- 
ed God without fear or molestation. The fact that the ex- 
ercises were conducted in German, rendered his political 
position less conspicuous and more secure than that of his 
brethren who preached in the English language. The 
Hessian troops, who formed a we of the British force, 
were, however, sometimes sent by the military power, to 
attend his services and to mark his expressions. It was 
soon ascertained that his ministrations were not favorable 
to the royal cause. He was quickly informed, that he 
must, in the services of the sanctuary, pray for the King of 
England. This he resolutely refused to do. Consci- 
entious in the course he had adopted, he was willing to 
forfeit everything he possessed, even life itself, rather than 
surrender a principle. The result was that his Church 
was closed, and his pulpit labors interdicted, during the oc- 
cupation of the city by the enemy. He was not even al- 
lowed to enter his church. For a time he was put under 
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arrest, being confined to bis house, and a guard placed over 
him. Subsequently his property was confiscated and he 
was driven from the city.* He remained in the interior 
of the State, until the close of the War, when he returned, 
and his farm was restored to him. He rejoiced in the suc- 
cess of the American arms, that the principles, involved in 
the contest, were recognized and adopted, and that the 
country he so well loved, after a long and painful strife, 
free, happy and honored, was entering upon a new career 
of son 6 prosperity and usefulness. 

Although aged and having lost his former physical vigor, 
his congregation still clung to him with warm affection. 
They urged him on his return in 1783, to resume his pastoral 
relations until a stated minister could be procured for them 
from Germany. He consented to this arrangement, and 
continued his labors, till the arrival of his successor, Rev. 
John C. Faber, in 1787, when he was released from furth- 
er service with a vote of thanks from the Church for the 
fidelity, with which he had ministered to their spiritual 
interests. He lived several years, after his withdrawal 
from the active duties of the ministry, on the little farm 
with which there were so many associations connected. 


But his physical, as well as his mental, powers gradually 
failed him, and he closed his honored and useful life, Jul 
27th, 1795, illustrating in his death the principles which 
he advocated through a long life. 





* During the absence of Mr. Martin, Rev. F. Daser, who had been 
Pastor as early as 1771, and who was required, on entering upon his 
duties, to “promise that he would be faithful, industrious and con- 
scientious in his walk and conversation, and to serve his flock as a 
faithful shepherd,’’ and Rev. Christian Streit, who had served as a Chap- 
lain in the American army, and was also taken as a prisoner by the 
British, officiated in the Lutheran Church. The official records, we 
find, are signed during this period. either by one or the other. and 
sometimes by both. Rev. J. C. Faber continued Pastor from 1787 
till 1805. He was succeeded by his brother Rev. Charles Faber, who 
died of yellow fever, in 1811. Temporary supplies from other de- 
nominations were obtained tiJl 1814, when the Rey. John Bachman, 
(now D. D. & LL. D.,) received and accepted a call from the church, 
on the recommendation of Rey. Drs. Quitman and Mayer, Now 
almost an octagenarian, he has labored for more than half a century, 
the faithful,*loved and honored Pastor, in this interesting and im- 
portant field of labor. 
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From all that we can gather with regard to the charac- 
ter of Mr. Martin, we infer that he was a very pious man, 
thoroughly honest, faithfully devoted to his work, and ex- 
ceedingly useful as a minister of the gospel. Among his 
most prominent traits of character, was a rigid conscienti- 
ousness, an unswerving integrity, that no considerations 
of personal interest or expediency could carry away from 
the straight line of duty. He was a man of great decision 
and courage, firm and persistent in the maintenance of his 
principles, with an energy of will, and a zeal which no 
discouragement could repress, and no failure abate. In 
the vindication of what he believed to be the truth, he was 
prepared for any emergency. Nothing could stand in the 

th of his purpose. His energies increased with every 
Semead that was made upon them, and his spirit rose buy- 
ant, as those around him often became more despondent. 
In his family government, some thought that he was too 
stern, and somewhat severe, but his children, although 
they stood in awe of him, and reverently regarded his au- 
thority, were very devoted to him, for he was kind and 
considerate, and never unmindful of the amenities and 
benefactions, that belong to the household. In the church 
he, also, maintained a rigid discipline. His decisions car- 
ried with them great influence. His presence and assist- 
ance were often invoked in the adjustment of family diffi- 
culties, and of secular disputes, when all other means of 
reconciliation had failed. The result was generally sue- 
cessful. He formed his own opinions, and acted on his 
own convictions. The people appreciated his sagacity, 
and relied on his clear, practical judgment. He fully iden- 
tified himself with their interests; he steadfastly devoted 
himself to their moral elevation. He was to them a fath- 
er; the old rejoiced in him as a friend, and the children 
looked upon him asa parent. In his private character he 
was a man of warm sympathies and generous heart, of a 
fervid disposition, of great depth of feeling, and this in- 
tensity of his nature was seen in his deep-toned, simple- 
hearted piety, and also in his preaching, which was char- 
acterized by a high degree of animation and unction. It 
was the constant burden of his heart, and the earnest pur- 
pore of his life, to honor Christ in the salvation of souls. 

n his early youth he had been trained to habits of indus 


try and thorough mental discipline, and to those sound re- 
ligious principles which imparted so much strength and 
‘ 
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netgy to his character, in maturet years. His simplicity 
and meekness, his sincerity and faithfulness, were the fruits 
of his pure, earnest faith. Such a man isa blessing in 
any community, and his death, a public calamity. 


LXXIV, 


Pau HENKEL. 


Few men in our Church exercised a wider influence in 
his day, or left a deeper impression upon those with whom 
he was brought in contact, than Paul Henkel. His name 
is closely connected with our past history, and his memory 
is still regarded, in many parts of the land, with grateful 
interest. 

His paternal ancestor, Rev. Gerhard Henkel, immigrated 
to this country ata very early period. He had served, 
for a season, as Chaplain in'the University of Frankfort, and 
was subsequently appointed Court Preacher. In one of 
his discourses, however, the earnestness, with which he 
—- the truth, greatly offended his sovereign. 

or the purpose of escaping additional difficulties he im- 
mediately resigned his position, and came to this country. 
This was in the year 1740. He settled in Germantown, 
Pa., where he assisted in the erection of a Lutheran church, 
which he did not live to see completed, as he died soon af- 
ter his arrival. Every succeeding generation in the family 
furnished its representatives for the ranks of the Christian 
ministry. 

The subject of our sketch, was the oldest son of Jacob, 
and a great grandson of Gerhard, Henkel. He was born 
December 15th, 1754, in Rowan county, N.C. His par- 
ents were pious. They believed in the covenant obl 
tions, which rested upon them, to train their children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. Paul was in infancy 
dedicated to God in Christian baptism, and early instruct- 
ed in the plan of salvation: He was reared in troublous 
times. Whilst yet a youth, he, with his father’s family, 
and other families in the neighborhood, was compelled to 
seek refuge in the mountains of Western Virginia, in con- 
sequence of a sanguinary war, waged by the Catawba In- 
dians against the white population of that country. Here, 
for a time, they lived in forts and blockhouses, guarding 
themselves as well as they could, from the cruel attacks of 
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savage hostility. Under these influences, the young man, 
often performing the arduous and perilous duties of a 
sentinel or spy, becaine familiar with scenes of hardship, 
and accustomed to the use of the rifle. The discipline, 
throug) which he passed at this period, more successfully 
fitted him for subsequent duties. 

In 1776, the preaching of Whitefield and Wesley at- 
tracted much attention, and excited the deepest interest 
throughout the country. To his recollections of these 
times, Mr. Henkel often referred. It was, at this season, 
that he, with his brother Moses, was awakened to serious 
reflection, and led to make the subject of religion a perso- 
nal concern. Ultimately they were both brought, not only 
to a full conviction of the truth, but to a practical and 
cordial acceptance of it. One of the first ideas, with 
which they were impressed, was, that they must become 
ministers of the gospel. Moses entered the Methodist 
Church, and became quite a prominent preacher in that 
communion. Paul, thinking that a more extensive course 
of theological training was required, commenced a course 
of study, with a view to the Lutheran ministry, under 
the direction of Pastor Kruch, of frederick, Md. Here he 
acquired a knowledge of the Latin and Greek, and other 
branches of learning; and with great diligence pursued 
his theological studies. Ile was examined as a candidate 
for the sacred office and licensed to preach by the Synod 
of Pennsylvania, at that time the only Lutheran Synod in 
this country In 1792 he was permanently invested with 
the ministerial office, the ordination services being per- 
formed by Rev. John Frederick Schmidt, of Philadelphia. 

His first field of labor was New Market, Virginia. 
Having received a call from several vacant congregations 
in that section of the country, he felt it his duty to settle 
there. But his labors were not confined to that region. 
They were extended to Augusta, Madison, Pendleton and 
Wythe counties, in all of which he laid the foundation of 
eburches. He occupied very much the position of an itin- 
erant missionary, visiting destitute portions of the Church 
gathering together our scattered members, instructing and 
confirming the youth, and administering the sacraments. 
After haying labored for many vears among the people, to 
whom he was first introduced, he removed to Staunton, 
Augusta county, taking charge of several congregations, 
but after a service of three years at this point, he resumed 
his labors among his former people. 
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In 1800, he received and accepted a call to Rowan, his 
hative county in North Carolina. But here, as in Virgi- 
nia, his duties were not restricted to his immediate charge: 
The care of our Lutheran population, wherever there wag 
no provision for its wants, claimed his. attention, and all 
the titne, that could be spared from his own people, was 
faithfully devoted to the interests of our Church in the 
surrounding country. During bis residence in North Caro- 
lina, he cultivated the most intimate and friendly relations 
with the Moravians, who had a flourishing settlement at 
Salem. He interchanged visits with them, and frequently 
officiated in their sens 

The location in Rowan being unfavorable to health, and 
his family being frequently afflicted with fever and ague, 
he felin ished this field of labor in 1805, and returned 


again to New Market, but he was not disposed to confine 
his labors to any one particular charge, a h invita- 
tions to desirable localities were extended to him. He 
preferred laboring as an independent missionary, preach- 
ing wherever his services were needed, and building up the 
Church in destitute regions, not depending for his support 
upon any me ac. but upon the good will of the 


le he served. made repeated tours through West- 
orn Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio, en- 
couraging our people, and, when practicable, organizing 
them into congregations. During the War of 1812, he 
removed to Point Pleasant, Mason county, Va. Here he 
contitiued to labor on, and formed several Lutheran 
ehurches. He remained until the close of the War, when, 
with his family he returned to his old home at New Mar- 
ket, and resumed his missionary work. 

In 1803, whilst a resident of Rowan, he, with several of 
his brethren belonging to the Synod of Pennsylvania, uni- 
ted in the formation of the Synod of North Carolina. At 
a later period he also assisted in the organization of the 
Ohio vow abe palnonenty ve with this body, and 
aa as one of its members. He seemed dee 


i in the ye a rosperity of the Chure 
and was always ready to contribute to its progress and 
success. 

He published several volumes which, for that period in 
our Church, had a wide circulation. In 1809, he wrote a 
work in the German language, which he afterwards trans- 
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lated into English, on the subject of Christian Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. Part of the work is devoted to the 
defence of Infant Baptism and the Mode of Sprinkling in 
preference to that of Immersion. The discussion is of a 
popular character, adapted to the capacity of the common 
reader, and was, in itsday, deemed highly useful. In 1810, 
he issued a German Hymn Book, and in 1816, one in En- 
glish, a portion of the Hymns being arranged for the Gos- 

ls and Epistles of the Eoclesiastioal Year. Many of the 

ymns, both German and English, are his own composi- 
tion. In 1811, he published his German, and soon after 
his English, Catechism, making no changes in the sub- 
stance of Luther’s, but only reducing the longer to shorter 
questions, in order that they might be more easily under- 
stood and committed to memory by the learner. As he 
very much favored the observance of the Church festivals, 
commemorative of the great facts in the history of re- 
demption, he appended to the Catechisms an explanation 
of these occasions. He was very regular and faithful in 
his catechetical instractions. In his theological views he 
adhered with great tenacity to the standards and usages of 
the Church. He was opposed to removing the old land- 
marks. In the earlier part of his ministry ™ approved of 
some of the alterations, made by Melanchthon, in the 
Augsburg Confession, but at a later period of his life, his 
doctrinal position was the unaltered Confession. With 
great zeal he advocated the cordial adoption of this vener- 
able symbol, and he had the twenty-one doctrinal articles 
pens in pamphlet form for the edification of the 

burch. He also published a small German work in 
thyme, entitled Zeitvertreth (Past-Time,) the design of 
which was, in satirical invective to rebuke fanaticism, and 
superstition, the follies and vices of the times. His irony, 
or sarcasm ,was, sometimes, very keen and withering. 

Mr. Henkel possessed a clear, well-balanced and vigor- 
ous mind. It was original, quick and comprehensive. 
Asa preacher he had more than ordinary power. His 
discourses were able and instructive. In the commence- 
ment of his sermon he was slow and often tedious, but, as 
he proceeded, he became animated and eloquent, his 
thoughts were appropriate and his language fluent. His 
style was always simple and natural, and his illustrations 
forcible. The people heard him gladly, with marked at- 
tention, and his opinions always carried with them great 
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weight. He educated a large number of candidates for the 
ministry, who have occupied responsible positions in the 
Church. 

He was a man of untiring industry, of a perseverance 
that never yielded to any obstacle that was not absolutely 
insuperable, of an unwearied application that never evaded 
any service required by fidelity to duty. Although his 
health was not good, he was always eanployei: assiduously 
engaged from day to day, in reading, writing, preaching, 
often, too, laboring with his own hands. ithout com- 
plaint, or regret, he was ready to toil and make sacrifices, 
that he might accomplish the object of his ministry, and 
“finish his course with joy. 

In private life Mr. Henkel was genial, kind and consid- 
erate. He possessed great equanimity of temper. He 
was affable and communicative. His conversation was en- 
tertaining and impressive, full of interesting incident and 
pertinent anecdote. He was regarded with warm affection 
and cordial confidence. His friendships were sincere and 
constant, his friends numerous and devoted. They fondly 
loved and fully trusted him. One of his most prominent 
traits was a sterling integrity that never suffered him to 
relax from his convictions of truth, or duty. He was not 
the man to be swerved from his purpose by policy or ad- 
verse opinions. He had much self-reliance, and independ- 
ence of character. He was distinguished for his consist- 
ency. His piety was not fluctuating and superficial, but 
steadfast ahd reliable. His deportment was correct and 
well ordered. His habits of life were plain and simple. 
He was opposed to extravagance, to everything like osten- 
tation or demonstration, yet in the discharge of his official 
duties he was always dignified, and when ministering in 
the sanctuary he invariably wore his clerical robes, nade of 
rich black silk. 

In person Mr. Henkel was large and well formed, meas- 
uring nearly six feet in height. He had a keen black eye, 
and black hair. His physical organs were all well devel- 
oped. His walk was rapid and his carriage stately. He 
was erect as an Indian, somewhat inclined to corpulency, 
yet athletic and quick in his movements His fine appear- 
ance and expressive countenance usually attracted atten- 
tion. 

In 1776 be was united in marriage to Elizabeth Negley, 
who with her father’s family had emigrated from New Jer- 
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sey to Western Viewibe He was the father of nine chil. 
dren, six sons and three daughters. Five of his sons be- 
came ministers in the Lutheran Church, the eldest entered 
the medical profession. 

Mr. Henkel had long stood as a sentinel upon the watch 
' tower. But his health gradually failed him. He was, to- 
wards the close of his life, attacked with paralysis, which 
rendered him almost helpless. Resting, however, on the 
promises of the gospel which he had, for many years, pre- 
sented to others, he cheerfully submitted to the dispensa- 
tion. On the 17th of November, 1825, in the 71st year 
' of his age, he was released from his sufferings. The Mas- 
ter called him from his labors to his reward. His body, 
so long the temple of the Holy Ghost, was gently laid to 
rest in front of the Lutheran church at New Market, 
where it will await the resurrection of the just. 


LXXV, 
JAcoB WINGARD, 


The Lutheran Church, in the death of Jacob Wingard, 
of South Carolina, lost one of her most faithful and promis- 
ing sons. In his 29th year, almost at the very beginning 
of” his useful career, when the Church seemed so much to 
require his services, he was strickendown. But the Head 
of the Church is the light and defence of the Church. He 
will take care of its interests. Whatever is ordered by 
Him is wise and good. Although his ways are often in- 
scrutable, beyond human comprehension, He will yet make 
them all Ps and hereafter clearly interpret his provi- 
dences. It is our duty to be calmly submissive to the Di- 
vine will, although our expectations may be disappointed, 
our plans thwarted and our wishes all frustrated. 

¢ subject of the present sketch was a native of Lex- 
ington District, S. C., and was born on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, 1802. Brought up on his father’s farm, he received 
in his youth the ordinary instruction in the rudiments of 
an education, such as was then common in a country 
school, but at that early period he showed an aptitude for 
learning, and was distinguished for his success in study. 
His youth was marked.by a freedom from all immoral ten- 
dencies, and a lovefor that which was pure and lovely and 
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of good report. He had no fondness for the atnusements, 
in which his comrades generally participated. His enjoy- 
ments were derived from. other sources, bis aspirations 
were higher and nobler. He seemed unusually mature for 
one of bis years, In the character of his mind and heart 
there were indications of something more than ordinary. 
His gentle, affable maners, and his serious and correct de- 
portment, made him the favorite of the whole community. 

It was not, however, until he reached his twentieth year 
that he became interested in the subject of religion as a 
personal matter. Deeply impressed by the truths of God’s 
word, his convictions were deep and pungent. This greatl 
surprised his more intimate friends, who were atvumemed, 
in the consistent and exemplary character which be daily 
exhibited, to look upon him asa model of every thing 
that was . But no one could have felt more intensely 
than he did his personal unworthiness, his great guilt in 
the sight of heaven, and only, when he was brought to re- 
ly solely on the merits of his Saviour, did he find peace 

his soul. 

After Mr. Wingard had fully and unreservedly conse- 
crated himself to the Lord, one of the first ideas that filled 
his mind was, that he must become a minister of the Gos- 
pel and labor for the extension of Christ’s kingdom. But 
then the ministry seemed too sacred for one so sinful and 
unworthy as he regarded himself. For a long time his 
mind was in a state of anxious solicitude, of deep sus- 
bones. There was the careful inquiry, the inward conflict. 

was desirous of ascertaining the path of duty. His 

earnest prayer was, “Lord what wilt thou have me to do?” 

ily his doubts vanished, his difficulties yielded. He 

felt that he was called by the Master to labor in his vine- 

yard, in the winery of reconciliation, and with his new 

and spiritaal view of Christianity he entered upon this pur- 
pose with all the vigor and strength of his soul. 

After a course of three years’ study, under the direction 
of his Pastor, he was in the year 1826, licensed to preach 
the gospel by the Synod of South Carolina. Having re- 
ceived and accepted a call to the pastoral work, he at once 
commenced his labors in the Lexington District, making 
Sandy Run his principal preaching place. With the most 
exalted views of the ministry, he earnestly and actively 
engaged in its duties, and very soon took position as one 
of the most popular preachers of the day. His efforts 
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were greatly blessed. Many seals were ee to his min- 
istry. He continued to labor in this field for nearly four 
ears with great acceptance and fidelity. He was fond of 
ks and interested in study. By assiduous application 

he had made some progress in classical and sacred litera- 
ture, notwithstanding the disadvantages which environed 
his path. But he desired increased facilities for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. As his physical constitution was 
naturally feeble and his health, by close confinement and 
constant attention to duty, had become impaired, a respite 
from labor was deemed necessary, and he concluded to go 
to Gettysburg, Pa., with a view of continuing his studies 
in the Theological Seminary, and under the impression 
that a change of climate would be beneficial to his health. 
This was in the autumn of 1829. He remained in Gettys- 
burg about a year, but bis physical ne became very 
much prostrated. During the year he had a very severe 
attack of fever, from the effects of which he never recov- 
ered. Early in September of 1830, he returned to the 
South, accompanied by his friend, the Rev. David Jacobs, 
at the time an instructor in the Gettysburg Gymnasium, 
who was himself in search of health. The journey was 
long and irksome, attended with many trials and discour- 
ments. They were nearly three weeks on the way. 
The stage-coach was twice upset, and once precipitated over 
the abutment of a high bridge. Mr. Wingard had one of 
his arms fractured, and his condition, owing to the delicate 
state of his system, was for some time considered precari- 
ous. The following November, although pale, wan and . 
broken in health, he thought he was sufficiently strong to 
attend the annual meeting of the Synod of Soyth Carolina, 
when he was permanently invested with the sacred office.t 





* Mr. Jacobs never returned. On his journey homeward he was so 
much indisposed, that he was compelled to take his bed and call ina 
physician, at Shepherdstown, Va. He died November 4th, 1830, in 
advance of his friend, Mr. Wirgard, only a few months. Vide, sketch 
of Rev. D. Jacobs, Heangelical Review, Vol, VII. p. 800. 

+ At an earlier period in our history, as a Church, in this country, 
the Licentiate System, as it is called, was adopted by all the Syn- 
ods. A candidate, after he was licensed to preach, was often con- 
tinued on probation, three or four years, before he received ordina- 
tion, although the act conferred no additional powers. In some parts 
of out Church the system has been altogether abandoned for what 
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He returned to his father’s home, but his work on earth 
was then nearly completed. His enfeebled health rapidly 
declined. The most unfavorable symptoms were develop- 
ed. Insidious and unrelenting disease had taken hold of 
his system, and wasting consumption marked him as its 
victim. He felt that his days were numbered, but he was 
rfectly resigned, calm and composed in prospect of 
Fath. As he approached the grave, his utterances were 
those of pe 9 hope and faith, telling that the victory 
was won. “The clouds.” he says, “begin gradually to dis- 
perse and the sun to shine with all its brightness into my 
soul. He adds, “I am now ready to be offered up, and the 
time of my departure is at hand.” “My flesh and my 
heart faileth ; but God is the strength of my heart, and my 
portion forever.” “O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy noes @ Thanks be to God, who giveth me 
the victory, ali our Lord Jesus Christ.” He rested 
on the promises of the Gospel. The appropriate and fami- 
liar language of Scripture was continually on his lips. 
The Saviour was the only ground of his h the con- 
stant theme of his conversation. To his friends who sur- 
rounded his dying couch, he said, “I am happy.” “Blessed 
be God! I am so happy.” Thus he continued to discourse 
as long as he could speak, till his released spirit left its 
wasted body and rose to its rest in the presence of the Re- 
deemer. Even in death his countenance was irradiated 
with a heavenly smile; the triumphs of Christian faith 
were displayed, and the power of religion in the soul mag- 
nified. Surrounded by loving hearts, he died January 
18th, 1831, and, amid a concourse of devoted friends, was 
interred in the cemetery of St. Michael’s Chucrh with ap- 
ropriate services, conducted by Dr. Strobel, and Rev. 
Geers. Scheck, Raw] and Dreher, 


In person Mr. Wingard is said to have been somewhat 
below the medium size, of a delicate formation with strongly 


marked features, an aquiline nose and projecting chin, of 


a dark complexion with black hair and dark eyes. His 
countenance was intellectual and, when roused to action, 
very animated. 





seems the more scriptural mode of investing an individual with the 
sacred office, so soon as the Church has given him a call. Probation 
should rather precede than succeed the candidate's introduction into 
the ministry. 
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He was regarded as a man of more than usual promi 
a minister of peculiar gifts and graces. He was a g 
preacher, exceedingly solemn and tender. Thete was 
something very attractive in his manner. His sermons 
were characterized by naturalness and simplicity, yet by 
great pathos, depth and strength of fervor. “His P ‘ 
Ing was always extemporaneous,” says Dr. Strobel, “and 
his voice, although hot very lond, was thcommonly sweet, 
and its tones vibrated upon the ear like the soft strains of 
a flute.” So earnest and impressive was he, that he left 
upon the minds of his hearers the conviction, that he 

reached not himself, that he was filled with zeal for his 
Master's glory and love for the souls of men. The simple 
truths of the gospel were the burden of all his preaching. 

His piety was of a high type. His heart glowed with 
love to Christ and his cause. A marked feature of his re- 
ligious life was his deep consciousness of the evil of sin 
and of his utter unworthiness before God. Evangelical in 
spirit, exemplary in conduct, faithful in the discharge of 
duty, his conservative influence was felt by all who came 
within its power. 

In his pastoral work he was active and earnest. Al 
though warmly attached to the Chureh of his fathers, he 
sympathized very mach with our Methodist brethren im 
thelr measures to protiote the interests of Christ’s cause. 
He was the friend and advocate of protracted meetings, 
and of the use of special efforts for revivals of religion. 
The ruling passion of his soul was to lead sinners from the 
error of their ways and to save the perishing from eternal 
death. In his habits of thought and feeling his sympathies 
were strongly with the le. For their improvement 
he faithfully labored, and he was eminently successful, not 
only in the conversion of immortal souls, but in guiding 
inquirer, and in conducting the people of God to higher 
attainments in piety. 


LXXVI. 
AARON JACOB Karn. 
The subject of the present sketch we met, for the first 


time, in the autumn of 1837, the year before we left Col- 
lege. He had just entered the Institution, a young man 
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of eighteen, with a healthful appearance and a bright, in- 
telligent countenance, and, although he had, as yet, en- 
joyed few opportunities for mental culture, he was full of - 
ardor, and entered with great zest upon the work before 
him. On our return to Alma Mater, in 1839, we renewed 
our’ acquaintance. He was then a member of the Sopho- 
more class, engaged in the successful prosecution of his 
studies. In the eckitee of our official duties, we were 
ag brought in contact, but never in conflict, with 
him. e always found him frank and courteous, pleas- 
ant and engaging in his manners. We enjoyed many 
proofs of his friendship and confidence. After his intro- 
duction into the Christian ministry we met occasionally in 
ecclesiastical convention. He was a delegate from the 
Synod of South Carolina to the conventions of the General 
Synod, at Reading in 1857, and at Pittsburg in 1859. He 
seemed to have lost none of his former vivacity, his genial 
disposition and confiding nature. At Reading we heard 
him preach, the first and only time. The subjeet was the 
“Syrophenecian Woman.” It was a carefully prepared 
discourse, evangelical and instructive, and made a very 
favorable impression. He presented the truth with great 
simplicity and directness. His words, manner, matter, 
tones of voice and attitude, were in keeping with the ser- 
vice he was rendering to God. The last time he visited 
Gettysburg was im 1858, the occasion of our Annual Com- 
mrtcement. He was present at the meeting of the Alumni 
Association, and participated in its proceedings. He closed 
the exercises with fervent prayer for God’s blessing upon 
his Alma Mater. He came to our home, and with a heart 
full of love and zeal, pleaded for the interests of our Sovth- 
ern Zion. With a kind partiality altogether undeserved, 
he seemed to think that our services were needed in con- 
nection with the youthful College, just established, at New- 
berry, S.C. In his judgment, and in that of others whom 
he had consulted, this was our mission, and it was our duty 
to consent to occupy this inviting field of usefulness. We 
listened with deference to his arguments; we were deeply 
touched by the warmth and eloquence, with which he pre- 
sented the cause, and if we had, at the time, allowed our 
feelings to determine the question, we would at once have 
yielded to his wishes. But after a serious and careful con- 
sideration of the subject, we felt that it was our duty to de- 
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cline the request. From events that subsequently trans- 

pired, we believe that a kind Providence ordered our deci-. 
.sion. This was the last extended conversation, or corres- 

pondence, with our worthy and beloved brother. 

Aaron J. Karn was born in Loudon county, Virginia, 
August, 1820. Early im life he dedicated himself to the 
service of the Lord, and became deeply impressed with the 
conviction, that it was his duty to prepare for the ministry 
of reconciliation. Established in the faith of Jesus, and 
giving, in a correct and eonsistent life, evidence of the sin- 
cerity of his profession, he left home for Gettysburg, in 
the fall of 1837, and entered the Preparatory Department 
of Pennsylvania College. He finished his course in Col- 
lege in 1842, and was graduated with am Historical Ora- 


tion on the “Moors in Spain,” as his Commencement exer- 
cise. On the completion of his Theological studies in the 
Theological Seminary, he was licensed to preach, and ac- 
cepted a call te Pinegrove, Schuylkill county, Pa. In the 
summer of 1845, he commenced his pastoral labors, at 
Canton, Ohio. Here he remained for three a when he 


resigned, in order to take charge of our Lutheran interests 
in Savannah, Georgia. In this position he faithfully la- 
bored, enjoying the confidence of his people, and of the 
whole community, until his physical strength gave way, 
and advancing disease compelled him to suspend the exer- 
cise of his office. His congregation, so devoted to him,. 
thought a trip to foreign lands might be of value to him 
in restoring his impaired health. They provided: the ex- 
penses for the journey ; they secured supplies for the pul- 
pit during his absence. He sailed for Europe, and travel- 
ed through France, Italy,.Germany and. Switzerland, but 
deriving no advantage from the tour, he fondly turned his 
eyes to his native country, which, in the providence of 
God, he was permitted to reach,.only to spend his last days 
among loved ones, and to close bis life, cheered by the 
tender sympathies of kind friends whom he cherished with 
so much affection. His decline was very rapid. Sensible 
of his approaching end, his mind was serene and entirely 
submissive. Nothing could be more sincere, animating. 
and delightful than the confidence which he evinced-in the 
Lord Jesus Christ He felt that he was a sinner saved by 
grace, and that God, his Saviour, would not forsake him. 
Rev. Mr. Pratt, of the Episcopal Church, who was with 
him in his last hours, speaks-of “his sure hope and. tri- 
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tumphant death.” He ponentelly passed through the con- 
flict, and in tthe tryimg hour gave evidence of the strength 
of his faith and the fulness of his patience. He expired 
at the Richmond House, Chicago, December 19th, 1860, 
and slept in Jesus. Stricken down in the vigor of man- 
hood, in the meridian of life, his death, so premature to 
the Church, was the realization of all that was dearest to 
his heart, and to his pure and sanctified aspirations. 

His remains were conveyed from Chicago to Massillon, 
Ohio, to be buried with kindred dust. Before their de- 
parture, there were religious exercises at the Richmond 
House, conducted by Rev. G. A. Bowers of the Lutheran, 
and Rev. Messrs. Clarkson (an old College friend,) and 
Pratt of the Episcopal Church. On their arrival at Massil- 
lon, before they were consigned to the tomb, services were 
held in the Bpiscopal church, conducted by Rev. Mr. Mor- 
rell, the Pastor, and Rev. Messrs. D. Garver and J. J. Fast, 
of our own Church. Mr. Garver preached a sermon from 
the words, “And Aaron died there on top of the moun- 
tain,” in which he exhibited the elevating influence of faith 
and hope in Christ, in prospect of approaching disselution. 

Mr. Karn was, in 1849, anited in marriage to Lucy M. 
Hawk. His wife and twe children preceded him inte the 
eternal world. A daughter, an interesting little girl, sur- 
vived him, who was left ia the care of her uncle, Samuel 
C. Hawk, of Chicago. 

The subject of our narrative was a faithful watchman in 
the service of his Master. His heart was in tender sym- 
pathy with his flock. He never deserted them in afflic- 
tion, or in the time of danger. During the prevalence of 
the Yellow Fever in Savannah, in 1854 and 1858, he con- 
tinued at his post, exhausting his time and his strength, 
ministering to the sick and the dying, not only of his own 
congregation, but to others who were not in church 
connection. In his attentions he was energetic, active and 
heroic to all classes, ready to make any sacrifice for the 
relief and comfort of those who were suffering. The 
scenes, through which he passed in his kind offices to the 
sick and the burial of the dead, were most distressing and 
heart-rending. It is supposed that his physical constitu- 
tion sustained an injury from the influences of the epi- 
demic, which was permanent. 

He was considered an earnest Pastor, steadfastly devoted 
to the interests of his people. He had the power of at- 
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tracting to him most strongly and of binding most tender- 
ly to his own, the hearts of warm and loving friends. He 
was remarkable for being able to gain the confidence of 
others, so that they could express their feelings without 
effort, or embarrassment. He possessed those excellencies 
of character, which invariably secure esteem. His tem- 

rament was full of kindness, his heart was true and firm 
in its attachments. In all the relations of life his conduct 
was marked by integrity, charity for the failings of others, 
and benevolence to those who looked to him for advice, 
sympathy, or aid in affliction. Always accessible, yet unob- 
trusive, genial y* dignified, he secured, in a high degree, 
the respect and confidence of his associates. All who 
came within the range of his influence were impressed 
with his moral worth and Christian fidelity. During the 
last years of his life, his character matured rapidly, and 
deweloped a marked Christian holiness. 


The death of Mr. Karn was an occasion of deep sorrow. 
His Chureh Council, in the resolutions they adopted, testify 
to his faithfulness in preaching the Word, and in minister- 
ing to the sick, and make special mention of his brave and 
self-denying services during the seasons of seourging pes: 

im 


tilence. The Morning News, of Savannah, speaks of 

as one “whose purity, benevolence and amiability endear- 
ed him te a very large circle of acquaintances and friends, 
outside of his immediate congregation.” The Luheran 
Observer in an editorial, says: “He was an able preacher 
and an excellent man. He had the power to win and to 
retain the affections. His ministry was fruitful in good re- 
sults, and he will live enshrined in the holiest affections of 
many precious souls, whom he breught to Christ.” 

W hilst we are so often reminded that “life isevena vapor, 
that appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away,” let 
us be grateful that there are so many illustrations of the 
power and excellency of Christianity, which can conduct 
us with honor and usefulness through life, and minister 
comfort and consolation to usin death. In the midst of 
our duties, in humble dependence on God, with faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, may we improve the lessons taught us, 
so that when our labors on earth are ended, we also may 
have.a “title clear” to an inheritance that is imperishable, 
and that fadeth not away! 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


‘By Rev. J. B. Gross, Easton, Pa. 


“Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
John 6: 68. 


Introduction. 


The dogmas.of the Lord’s. Supper, which have received 
the sanction of the different branches of the Christian 
Church, are geuerally regardod as declarative of a final de- 
cision of commentators, on the interesting and important 
subject, of the ody and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
For though the creed of one denomination, is often regarded 
mere heresy in the eyes of ithe other, yet all respectively 
claiming to Sg pre-eminently the only true stand-point 
in the Church, boldly, perhaps, now and then, presumptu- 
ously, enunciate the behest, “Thus far shalt thou go and 
mo farther !” dite A attempt, therefore, to throw new light 
upon this perplexed subject, or to define and illustrate it, 
in a manner which may be deemed at variance with es- 
tablished belief—often, to besure, venerable rather in re- 
spect to its antiquity, than its strict scriptural truthfulness— 
must be pronounced by some, at least, not only as vain, 
but even as presumptuous. I readily admit that the opin-- 
ions of men, whose piety and learning have given them a 
title to be teachers, not masters, in Israel, deserve and. 
-generally receive, the homage which is due to superior at- 
tainments.; yet, we are told, “To err is human,” an axiom 
which accounts for the fact, that human dogmas are not 
always exempt from fallacy, nor consequently the results 
.of human investigations above a well-founded distrust, or 
suspicion. Hence, blindly, or saber | to follow the dic- 
tates of others, is as wrong, nay sinful, as it is dangerous. 
and disreputable. Besides, the apostolic injunction, “To 
prove all things, and to hold fast that which is good,” is 

uite as binding upon us, as upon our predecessors ; and, 
therefore, the Lord's Supper is a theme legitimately open, 
in every age, to an honest inquiry, or a candid discussion. 
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‘The very fact, that amongst the leading theologians, both 
\efore and after the Reformation, the most striking diver- 
sity of opinion has been entertained, relative to the design 
and meaning of this Christian institution, clearly warrants 
the attempt of a renewed and careful investigation of the 
subject. Thus, one pronounces it to be a sin-offering ; 
another, the mere sign, or symbol of such an offering. 
This one boldly asserts, that by the act of consecration, the 
bread and wine are converted into the real body and blood 
of our Lord; while that one, no less beldly, affirms the 
real presence to exist, but tn, with, and under, the same 
sacramental elements. Again, a mystical presence, and a 
spiritual manducation, are taught confidently, as the only 
sound and tenable exegesis, of which the subject is sus- 
ceptible. “No, no,” says another, “it receives its proper, 
hermeneutically correct, interpretation and divine sauction, 
only in so far as a purely moral influence is predicated, as 
the end and bearing of its institution.” “You are all in sad 
and dangerous error, and evidently ignorant of the first 
aan of Christianity,” cries a third, “for the Lord's 
upper is simply meat and drink fer babes in Christ, and 
entirely superseded by the inward light, with which the 
soul of the more advanced aad mature Christian is divinel 
and savingly illumined.” From this, it will be ain 
to what an extent Protestants arearrayed, and justly too, 
against Roman Catholics, and how strikingly one denomi- 
nation, of the former, differs eucharistically, from another, 
or assumes a hostile attitude against dissentients generally. 
Where so many discordant and often clashing opinions 
prevail, and this too, in respect to a single evangelical 
question, all may be more or Jess erroneous, and some of 
them even false. One thing, at least, is certain, that all 
cannot be true, and that some, if true, would alike contra- 
dict common sense, as well as the plainest teachings of the 
religion of Jesus Christ, and, therefore, ought not to be 
true. All mutually charge each other with unsound 
views, and each, with as charitable frame of mind as is 
possible, where zea! may predominate over knowledge, 
feels constrained to recognize a heretic, or imbecile in 
every one but himself. Under such circumstances, sin- 
cerely and deeply to be regretted, it must be evident, that 
to advance any new theory on this much controverted and 
most weighty subject, fraught, as it should seem, more or 
Jess, with so many and grave difficulties, is likely to be met 
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by those whose judgments are warped, either by educa- 
tion, or a spirit of-faction, on behalf of a favorite shibbo- 
leth, with frowns, perhaps sneers and contempt. However 
much as I may have to apprehend from ignorance or pre- 
judice, potent champions in blind partyism, I shall, not- 
withstanding, indulge the hope of being, in some degree, 
isariceaial in exhibiting im a new light, and its true 
sense, the nature and design of the Lord’s Supper. While, 
therefore, I respectfully submit this treatise to the unbias- 
ed judgment and candid decision of the conscientious 
searchers after truth, of whatever name or creed they may 
be, I confidently look forward to an ultimate and just ver- 
dict from man,man in his independent integrity, and be: 
cause seeking but to pet and disseminate the 
truth as it is in Jesus, the gracious approval of God. 


The Exodus of the Hebrews, or the Tenth and last Miracle: 


‘The intimate connection in which the Jewish passover 
and the Lord’s Supper stand to each other, and the light 
which the former must necessarily throw upon an attempt 
correetly to interpret the latter, make it desirable first, to 
treat of the Old Testament institution, before its correlate 
or counterpart, in the New Testament, is made the subject 
of investigation. 

It is in chapter XII of the 2 Book of Moses, that the 
very extraordinary history of the institution of the re- 
markable and interesting anniversary festival of the Jew- 
ish church—the passover, called also the Lord’s passover— 
is recorded. Its name, I may state, is derived from the 
Hebrew pasahh, which, uh. to Gesenius, signifies to 
pass over, to pass through, to pass by and spare, or simply, 
to spare, in allusion to that awful judgment of Jehovah, in 
consequence of which, Egypt's first born, both of man 
and beast, was singled out as the unfortunate victim of his 
retributive justice, while that of the Hebrews, was spared 
or passed over, by the destroying angel. In vain, until 
now, has been wrought a series of the most stupendous 
miracles, to impress the minds of the haughty Egyptians 
with a lively and powerful conviction of the profound and 
abiding interest, which the God of Jacob took in the wel- 
fare of his oppressed and despised, but chosen, people, and 
to move, if possible, the obdurate heart of their proud 
and defiant monarch, to consent to their immediate depar- 
ture from his inhospitable dominions, and, consequently, 
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to a final and absolute redemption from their long and mis- 
erable servitude. No sooner had the vacillating tyrant of 
the Nile, acknowledged the hand of the Omnipotent, in 
the astounding events, that, with a rapidity as remarkable 
as it was appalling, transpired in his trembling presence, 
and signified his willingness to comply with his demands, 
at once, so just and reasonable, yet, at the same time, so’ 
‘hard and impossible to resist, when suddenly forgetting, or 
disregarding, his past alarms and the perplexing straits, into 
which his sullen obstinacy had so often, and so deservedly 
ee him, and not thinking, that wnder such unfavora- 

le circumstances, to hold out any longer against the re- 
peatedly declared will of heaven must inevitably involve 
him in stil] greater and more merited calamities, and, even- 
tually, even endanger the stability of his throne, he evin- 
ced the vanity of insulted pride, and suppressing, for the 
moment, the rising emotions of fear and shame, again as- 
sumed a hostile attitude, and boldly bid defiance to the 
King of kings. Once more, the famed land of the Pha- 
raohs and of the pyramids, the loved home of Osiris and 
Isis, the puissant divinities of a mythic creed, was to be 
the scene of a tragedy, at once appalling and calculated, 
while it subdued the mind of the most sjubbern, to hum- 
ble into the dust, the sceptered greatness of this world. 
The first-born offspring, from the king on his lofty throne, 
to the lowly peasant at the plow,* from the flery steed, to 
the gentle sheep, &c., was to be destroyed, on the ever me- 
morable night of the fourteenth of the month Nisan, cor- 
suponting, according to some ehronologists, to March, 
and according to others, to April or May, in the year be- 
fore Christ, one thousand four hundred and ninety-one. 
That the first-born of the Hebrews might not share the 
summary and inevitable fate that awaited that of their un- 
feeling and perfidious oppressors, the unhappy posterity of 
Abraham were directed to stain the lintels and posts of 
the door-ways of their houses, with the blood of the lamb, 
which every family, or household among them was order- 
ed to kill on the eventful occasion, that the Lord, or the 
destroying angel, in passing through the guilty land, ripe 





* By the phrase, lowly peasent, I do not mean a farmer, in the ac- 
ceptation of the term in the United States, but a dependent cultivator’ 
of the soil. That one is a freeman, this a-serf.. I honor the former,- 
the latter I pity. 
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for the impending retribution, to smite the doomed victims 
of their relentless task-masters, might, humanly speaking, 
recognize their habitations, by those conspicuous crimson 
badges, and not confound the innocent with the guilty. At 
length, the tenth, the last, and the most terrific of all the 
renowned plagues of Egypt, completed the humiliation of 
the arrogant and powerful Egyptians, and prepared the 
minds of those inveterate enemies of the Hebrew race, the 
despised shepherds and abused strangers, to come to terins, 
at once, speedily and finally. Sensible that longer resist- 
ance would be futile, if not utterly ruinous; deploring the 
sad state of the country, already tottering upon the verge 
of dissolution; rendered irresolute by schemes, more than 
once frustrated, and hopes as often disappointed; while 
agitated by apprehensions for the future, and ashamed of 
the past, which he had hitherto acted in the national dra- 
ma, the “king that knew not Joseph, rose up in the night,” 
and sending for Moses and Aaron—the one, the future law- 
giver, the other, the first high-priest, of the liberated na- 
tion, and at once the representatives of their people, and 
the vicegerents of their God, and bid them “Rise up, and 
get you forth from among my people, both ye and the 
children of Israel, and go serve the Lord, as ye have said, 
&.” Ex. 12: 30—32. Simultaneously with the emanci- 
pation of the Hebrews from the evils and the wrongs of 
a grievous bondage, commenced the era of their national 
elevation and political importance; their remarkable civil 
and religious institutions; their spiritual regeneration, and 
moral pre-eminence. Soon after this period, date too, many 
of those religious ceremonies and sacrificial rites, which, 
under certain conditions, were not only to possess expia- 
tory efficacy, but be also at the same time, emblematical of 
a future; a more comprehensive, and a more excellent ex- 
piation—the redemption through Jesus Christ. 


The Jewish Passover, in its Original and in its Modified 


Form 


First, in its original form. It has already been stated, 
that the history of the institution of the annual festival of 
the Jews, known as the Passover, is recorded in the XII 
chapter of the Book of Exodus; it is reiterated in the IX 
chapter of the Book of Numbers, both as to its obligatory 
nature, and the mode of its observance. Originally, it ap- 
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pears to have been celebrated with comparatively few rites, 
and to have consisted in only a small number of /festal ele- 
ments. The lamb, or rather its flesh, the unleavened bread, 
cakes, and the bitfer herbs, are the substances, according 
to the text, which composed the essential ingredients of 
the festive board, of the primitive Passover, as it was cele- 
brated in Egypt. They will receive farther explanation, 
by a reference to the original Hebrew. The lamb—seh: 
“One of the smaller cattle, a sheep or goat.” Custom, as 
far as can be ascertained, among the Jews, in the subse- 
quent period of the Church, decides in favor of the young 
of the sheep—the lamb, though the Hebrew term equally 
admits a rendering into the young of the goat—the kid. 
The unleavened bread, matzah :* “Something unleavened ; 
oo together; close, heavy; in opposition to what is 

vened or light.” Inthe singular, with the adjective, 
Lev. 8 : 26, it is hhallath matzath, unleavened cake, and in 
the plural, Num. 6 : 15, hhulloth matzoth, unleavened cakes. 
Instead of bread, therefore, cake in the singular, and cakes 
in the plural, are the proper translations of the Hebrew. 
Besides the thin cake, of a figure resembling a soda-crack- 
er, only larger, still called matzah, as it was in remote an- 
tiquity, and emphatically the paschal cake, is sufficient 
proof that matzah is cake, and not bread, in the sense in 
which Occidental nations employ the term. The bitter 
herbs—merorim, bitter herbs, used only in the plural.t 

A few remarks, relative to the design of the paschal 
institution, and the manner after which it was celebrated, 
may here be introduced. The blood of the paschal lamb, 
was stained, by means of a bunch of hyssop, on the lintels 
and posts of the door-ways of the houses. The object of 
these designative badges was, that seeing them, “The Lord 
would over the door, and not suffer the destroyer to 
enter the houses and smite the inhabitants.” The blood 
of the lamb was, therefore, indirectly of a propitiatory char- 
acter, it saved. The lamb, after it was Picts. was to be 
prepared for the table, by being roasted, after which it was 
eaten with the unleavened cakes and bitter herbs. Ever 
household, if it was large enough, had a lamb to itself, if 
not, some neighbors made up the deficiency ; for the in- 





* The eighteenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet, Tsadhe, is usu- 
ally, and, perhaps, more properly, represented by 7%, instead as here 
by Tz. * 

¥ “And they made their lives bitter with hard bondage.”’ Ex. 1 : 14. 
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tention was, that nothing should remain. If, however, it 
so happened that a part of it was left unconsumed, it had 
to be burned before morning, as was the case with the re- 
mains of thank-offerings saene. For, though in the 
history of the institution of the Passover, our English ver- 
sion of the Bible, speaks of a sacrifice indefinitely, the or- 
iginal zebahh pesahh denotes the paschal thank-offering : 
the later customs of the Jews, as we shall see hereafter, 
clearly verify this construction. The Jews were ever to 
be only thankful for their wonderful preservation amid 
the execution of Jehovah’s awful judgments upon the 
Egyptians, and they were, hence, yeas to observe the 
celebration of the Passover: first, as an evidence of undy- 
ing gratitude, and, secondly, as a perpetual memorial. 
These facts are plainly taught in Ex. 12, 14 : 26, 27 verses. 
In the fourteenth verse, the Lord speaks thus: “And this 
day shall be unto you for a memorial.” This day; the 
fourteenth of the month Nisan, the anniversary of the in- 
stitution of the Passover. Inthe twenty-sixth and twenty- 
seventh verses, the additional reason for the observance of 
the Passover festival, is stated in these words: “And it 
shall come to pass, when your children shall say unto you, 
What mean ye by this service? That ye shall say, It is 
the sacrifice of the Lord’s Passover, &.” The Passover 
festival, therefore, is reminiscent, a,memorial. The Jews 
celebrated it, in remembrance of the first Passover in 
Egypt. It is a thank-offering festival, or thanksgiving 
sacrifice; for the destroyer had passed over them—salvation 
had been vouchsafed to them. 

Secondly, in its modified form. In this division, relat- 
ing to the festival of the Passover, we shall find much that 
will corroborate what. has been already said, as well as con- 
siderable additional matter, and, therefore, we must expect 
the Passover both to assume new features, and to be clothed 
with new interest. I notice first, that according to the 
ritual usages, common in thank-offerings, among the Jews, 
the fat of the lamb was burned on the altar, as a sacrifice, 
or an offering of thanksgiving to the Lord. Before pro- 
ceeding farther, I desire to avow myself under obligation, 
in this part of my treatise, to Lundius, the erudite author of 
the “Alten Juedischen Heiligthuemer.” Having performed 
this simple act of justice, I remark, it may be observed 
that the paschal cakes, the unleavened bread, were broken, 
and then distributed among the guests, because, being hard 
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and brittle, they could more readily be broken, than divid- 
ed in any other way ; the breaking of them, however, had 
no reference to a breaking of any part of the lamb’s body ; 
for not a “bone of it was to be broken.” Hence, the cus- 
tom of breaking the bread, in the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, cannot be meant, as is commonly sup , to be 
an allusion to a breaking of the Saviour’s body on the 
cross, because no part of his body was broken. I add, 
that the Jews were in the habit of calling the roasted flesh 
of the paschal lamb, the body of the Passover: basar, accord- 
ing to Gesenius, signifies both body and flesh. It must, 
therefore, have been common among the Passover guests, 
to use the word basar in this twofold sense; as the body 
of the Passover, the flesh of the Passover, &., meaning 
the body, or flesh of the lamb, which was merely a symbol 
of the original Passover lamb, which could not be eaten, 
but only commemorated. Wine, also, was finally intro- 
duced into the paschal celebration, and the guests partook 
freely, though, doubtless, as pious Israelites, moderately of 
it, using several goblets on this happy, jubilant occasion. 
W hat is especially to be commended, and is worthy of the 
general imitation of mankind, is the profound gratitude 
with which the Passover festival was observed, or every 
part of it enjoyed, with souls overflowing with thankfulness 
and praise. Before the flesh of the lamb, the wine, or the 
cakes, were used by the participants of the feast, the fath- 
er of the family, or some one appointed to officiate in his 
stead, pronounced a suitable blessing, or in other words, 
solemnly offered up thanks to God, the adorable “giver of 
ra | good and perfect gift.” Six psalms were statedly 
employed, at the Passover festival, to resound the grateful 
praises of the devout Jews, and known under the title of 
Hiallel-psalms, or psalms of praise. They were designed 
to express more generally, and at distinct intervals of the 
feast, the praises and thanksgivings, adapted to the occa- 
sion. They comprised the group, beginning with the one 
hundred and thirteenth, and ending with the one hundred 
and eighteenth psalms. They were sometimes only read 
by the celebrant, but generally they were sung in full 
honed. To each element, or ingredient of the Passover 
Supper, a special benediction, or grace was appropriated. 
A few examples of thanksgiving, or praise, pronounced 
before the cakes, bread, in its widest sense, and wine were 
distributed, may here be inserted: “Blessed art thou, O 
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Tsotd, our God, King of the world! who provides us with 
bread from the earth.” In the case of the wine, the host 
said: “All thy werks, Q Lord! do praise thee. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord, our God, King of the world! who hast 
created the fruit of the vine.” Here we find no instance 
of a conversion, or transmutation of the paschal elements : 
they are simply treated as gifts of Ged, for which thanks 
and praises are devoutly offered up. Nor is there a conse- 
cration. Only thanksgiving, praise, that is all. I 
shall now proceed to peint out the symbolical, or emble- 
matical significations of the paschal elements, or ingredi- 
ents. The flesh or body of the lamb was a symbol, only 
a symbol of the Passover lamb.’ The blood of the lamb, 
not being used in the festival of the Passover, it being 
poured at the foot of the altar, wine—red wine, unless it 
could not be had, was employed to symbolize the blood of 
the first Passover lamb, stained on the posts and lintels of 
the door-ways of the Hebrew habitations. Therefore, 
neither the flesh was the body, nor the wine the blood, of 
the primitive paschal lamb, but only a memorial, or repre- 
sentative sign. As to the unleavened cakes, bread, th 
were to remind the successive generations of the Jewish 
nation, of the haste, in which their ancestors left Egypt, 
not having time to leaven their matzah, before they were 
baked. They are also an inferior species of bread, indica- 
tive of poverty and a low state of civilization, and, there- 
fore well calculated to symbolize their degraded condition 
in Egypt. Hence, they were wont to call them, the bread 
of affliction. Of the bitter herbs, it has already been 
stated, that they were designed to be emblematical of their 
former bitter state of bondage. 


The Institution and Elucidation of The Lord’s Supper. 


I. The institution of the Lord’s Supper. It was in the 
ominous and ever memorable night, preceding his painful 
but meritorious death, just one thousand five hundred and 
twenty-four years and a half after its institution, on the 
banks of the Nile, that our Lord, in company with his 
apostles, once more, and for the last time, celebrated the 
ancient and extraordinary anniversary festival of the cho- 
sen people—the Jewish Passover.* The little band of 





*In this calculation, it is supposed that Jesus was thirty-three 
years and six months old, at the time of his crucifixion. 
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Christians, headed by the blessed Founder of the New Tes- 
tament dispensation, ate and drank, at the paschal Supper, 
conformably to long established usage, in compliance with 
the Divine requirements, and in memory of the first Pass- 
over celebration in Egypt, the prototype, or model of all 
future Passovers. At last, in closing the paschal feast, 
they sang a psalm, as was customary, the farewell psalm, 
toa oe epoch of time. How its tones must have trembled, 
and lingered, and clogged, on the lips, which should never 
more, as they had often been wont to do, sing sweet hall- 
el-psalms, or utter joyous hallelujah-refrains. Jesus, at 
this critical moment, stood on the extreme confines of the 
ritual institutions, and civil polity of the Jewish nation: 
the Old Testament economy. It was an instance of time, 
in which a new order of things in the history of human 
experience, was to be inaugurated, and in signs and acts, 
ever to be held sacred, by all future generations. 

The words of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, to 
which the reader’s attention is now invited, are recorded 
with slight textual variations, in the first three books of 
the New Testament, and in the eleventh chapter of the 
first epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. I shall transcribe 
them here, in the order in which they succeed each other. 
Matthew 26 : 26—28: “And as they were eating,” still 

rtaking of the Passover, “Jesus took bread and blessed 
it, and brake it, and gave it to the disciples, and said, Take, 
eat; this is my body. And he took the cup, and gave 
thanks, and gave it to them, saying, Drink ye all of it; for 
this is my blood of the New Testament, which is shed for 
many, for the remission of sins.” Mark 14 : 22—24: 
“And as re | did eat, Jesus took bread, and blessed, and 
brake it, and gave to them, and said, Take, eat; this is my 
body. And he took the cup, and, when he had given 
thanks, he gave it to them; and they did all drink of it. 
And he said unto them, This is my blood of the New Tes- 
tament, which is shed for many.” Luke 22: 19—20: 
“And he took bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, and 

ve unto them, saying, This is my body, which is given 
or you: do this in remembrance of me. Likewise, also 
the cup, after the Supper, saying, This cup is the New 
Testament in my blood, which is shed for you.” Paul: 
“The Lord Jesus, the same night in which he was betrayed, 
took bread, and when he had given thanks, he brake it, and 
said, Take, eat; this is my wely, which is broken for you: 
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this do in remembrance of me. After the same manner, 
also, he took the cup, when he had supped, saying,?This 
cup is the New Testament in my blood : this do ye, as of- 
ten as ye drink it, in remembrance of me; for as often as 

e eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show 
the Lord’s death, till he come.” Reference having been 
made, by the Saviour, to his second advent, and a hymn 
of praise and thanksgiving sung, the first communicants 
of the Lord’s table, retired to Mount Olive. Thus, was in- 
stituted, and, for the first time celebrated, the Christian 
Passover, or Lord’s Supper. 

II. The elucidation Or the Lord’s Supper. The points 
of interest, which alone are essential in this investigation, 
in order to unfold the true sense, and thus render intelligi- 
ble the undoubted design of the words and phrases, are con- 
tained in the sacramental institution of the Lord’s Supper. 
Accordingly, attention is invited to the distinct and em- 
phatic enunciations. The bread, this is my body; the 
wine, this is my blood, or my blood of the New Testa- 
ment; the cup, this cup is the New Testament in m 
blood; do this in remembrance of me, the injunction is 
twice repeated, according to St. Paul, as often as you eat 
of this bread, and drink of this cup, ye do show forth the 
Lord’s death till he come ; the bread and the wine; Jesus 
offered up thanks for them, or pronesnest a blessing upon 
them, that is, praised God for these inestimable gif. 

In view of these facts, I observe, that the bread and 
wine, which the Saviour used at the celebration of the first 
Lord’s Supper, were paschal bread and wine. This is a 
point of grave moment. For, if the bread and wine, are 
to be considered as literally denoting the body and blood 
of our Lord, then it follows clearly that the Lord’s Sup- 
per is not an altogether new institution, and that the Jews 

ad already, for many ages anterior to the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, celebrated this sacrament, or commem- 
orative rite. In the observance of the Passover, the bread 
and wine occupied a prominent place, in consequence of 
their great symbolical significance. Christ simply trans- 
ferred these elements to his new institution, where the 
continued to express a similar symbolic, or emblematic 
significance, modified merely in so far as they became the 
representative signs of new relations, or different pur- 
poses. Their character, or nature is not in the least alter- 
ed, and their functions are virtually thesame. These pro. 
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positions must appear still more evident, when we bear in 
mind the fact, that the Saviour did not perform any litur- 
gic act, which could have wrought a conversion, or trans- 
mutation of the bread and wine into any other substance, 
or entity; for he only made them the objects of blessing 
or thanksgiving, that is, he gave praise to God for them, 
he did not consecrate them, or confer on them fundamentally 
new natures and attributes, but only assigned them toa 
new relation, with the old mnemonic functions unimpaired. 
Even his benediction, at the use of the bread and wine, 
was an imitation, or adoption of the practice observed 
among the Jews, at their Passovercelebration. It was the 
special invocation of a blessing upon each separate course of 
the feast: the concise, general formula of praise and 
thanksgiving had already been announced, and, as it 
seems, was regarded by our Lord, as entirely satisfactory. 
Jesus says of the sacramental bread, the Passover matzah, 
This is my body. This phraseology, I conceive, cannot 
mean the personal entity of the Saviour, his individual be- 
ing, or identity ; for this would involve a solecism, nay, a 
flat contradiction of the plainest and most reliable evidence 
of our senses, because “it is impossible,” according to a 
universally recognized axiom, “for the same thing to be, 
and not to be.” Hence, if bread is bread, as its name and 
use imply, and a distinct entity, it cannot, at the same 
time, be the body of our Saviour, and he cannot have in- 
tended that it should be so considered. The same argu- 
ment holds equally true, in respect to the wine, in its rela- 
tion to the blood of Jesus. Again, as the flesh or body of 
the annual paschal lamb, was not the first or original Pass- 
over lamb, or, in other words, identical with it, but only a 
symbol or representative sign of it; so the bread, prima- 
rily, the very same bread, which was used in the paschal 
feast, in the Lord’s Supper, is not Christ, or his body, but 
only the symbol of him, in his divine capacity of Saviour, 
the index, pointing towards “the lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world.” Nor could the Jews, when 
they employed wine in the celebration of the Passover, 
have the remotest idea, that it was actually the blood of 
the primitive paschal lamb, shed on the night of the insti- 
tution of the Passover, and stained on the lintels.and posts 
of the door-ways of the habitations of their ancestors ; the 
possibility of such a thought, implies a lack, or renuncia- 
tion of common sense; but simply the sign or emblem of 
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the blood of the first Passover lamb. When, there- 
fore, the Saviour declares the wine to be his blood, or the 
blood of the New Testament, he cannot wish to be under- 
stood literally, but metaphorically, and to mean that it de- 
notes his blood, which he was about to shed, in introducing a 
new dispensation of grace, and, that hence, the sacramen- 
tal wine is only symbolic, or indicative of his blood, thus 
applied and defined.* 

he following striking facts, can hardly fail to elevate 
the fore-going remarks and illustrations to the rank and 
force of demonstrative proof. These facts are the com- 
mand of our Lord, “Do this in remembrance of me,” a 
command, which, according to St. Paul, he twice enjoined, 
during the administration of the Lord’s Supper; and his 
assurance, For as often as ye eat of this bread, and drink 
of this cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s death, till he come.” 
These phraseologies are plain, forcible, decisive. The 
Lord’s Supper, as far as bread and wine are constituent 
parts in its organic structure, is clearly reminiscent, or 
commemorative ; it shows the Lord’s death, that is, com- 
memorates its cause and effect, or symbolizes it in the 
eucharistic use of bread and wine, as representative signs 
or emblems of the body and blood of Jesus; that is, of 
himself, as dying and dead. Again and lastly, I ask, how 
can the eating and drinking of the bread and wine, or the 
cake and wine, in remembrance of Jesus, be synonymous 
with an actual and literal eating and drinking of the Sa- 
viour’s body and blood; that is, of himself, and yet be 
done in remembrance of him? For I remember what is 
past, and, therefore, absent, not what I possess in impend- 
ing time, and which is, of course, present. To deny this, 
is to confound intuition with memory; the past with the 
present; and the impartial verdict of the reason and ex- 





*Tt may be observed here, that it was almost tiniversally custom- 
ary among the nations of antiquity, to corfirm compacts, of Ccove- 
nants, with blood, or blood and wine mixed. ‘The wine used on this 
occasion,” at the institution of the Lord’s Supper, writes Burder, in 
his Oriental Customs, ‘“‘was an emblem and representation of the 
blood of Christ, about to be shed for the remission of sins. It was 
usual even among the heathens to make and confirm their covenants 
by drinking human blood, and that sometimes mixed with wine,” 
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perience of mankind, with blind credulity, or wilful re 
jection of truth. 


Preliminary Observations on Metaphorical Language, briefly 
Illustrated by Examples. 


Though the language of tropes, or in other words, of 
figurative language, is as Blair writes, “a deviation from 
what may be reckoned the most simple form of speech,” 
it is “to be accounted part of that language which nature 
dictates to men.” The Scriptures abound in rich and va- 
ried figurative language, the flowers and spices of articu- 
late utterance, and, especially, in metaphor, at once, the 
most commanding, concise, and elegant style of oratory. 
It always implies an ellipsis, a figure of speech, by which 
one or more words are omitted, a fact, which the mind, at 
least, must recognize, otherwise it will be deceived and 
forced to false inference; false exegesis; and, what is 
worse than all, false doctrines. Thus, to illustrate the pre- 
ceding remarks, by a few examples, deemed pertinent to 
the subject, the paschal lamb is elliptically often called the 
Passover, instead of the sign, or memorial of the Pass- 
over ; yet, no one, acquainted with the origin and history 
of this celebrated rite, and endowed with a common share 
of intelligence, will infer from this summary style of speak- 
ing, that the lamb of the Passover, was either the Lord 
himself, or the destroying angel, mercifully passing by, or 
over, the blood-stained habitations of the departing He- 
brews, while he smote every first-born offspring, in the 
doomed land of Egypt. The Psalmist, in the sweet and 
lofty strains of lyric song, and the lively enthusiasm of a 
fervid piety, calls God, a rock, a fortress, a buckler, a horn, 
and a high tower. Now take this language literally, and be 
sure, that being so taken, it is true, and there is an end— 
pardon the thought, Thou Great I am!—of God; of provi- 
dence; and, sooner or later, as soon as the present order 
of things should cease, of the universe. Hence, we see 
how stupendous a folly it is, and how apalling are the con- 
sequences, which must result from a practice, as vicious as 
it is unphilological, to interpret metaphorical expressions 
literally. All that the royal poet designed, by this grand, 
figurative portraiture of the relation of the Supreme Be- 
ing to him, was to express, in strong and ardent language, 
the outpouring of the heart-thoughts, the greatness, the 
power, and the goodness of his divine and gracious Bene- 
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factor. Jesus declares, J am the way, and the truth, and the 
life. What import is to be attached to these propositions, 
considering that this is metaphorical language, and 
that Jesus, though the Son of God, and the Saviour of 
mankind, cannot be, at the same time, an abstraction and 
a concrete existence? That Jesus isa way, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term, and, therefore, synonymous 
with road, who can be so silly as to believe it? Nor can 
he be supposed to be a way, in the sense of a method of 
life and conduct, or trath and life, in their ethic abstrac- 
tion, without concrete relations and attributes, without 
contradiction and self-stultification. By such phraseology, 
the Saviour can only mean to say, that he is renee ap- 
pointed to direct mortals to the way, in which they should 
walk, or according to which they should live, and, that. it 
is he, who, in an eminent degree, communicates to us the 
God-appointed truths and means, necessary to salvation. 
A fact, of the highest moment, inthis investigation is, that 
at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, the Saviour spoke 
neither in Greek nor Latin, but in the Chaldeo-Syriac lan- 
guage, common at that time, in Judea, and, which, like the 
Oriental languages generally, contains no terms which ex- 
press the words to mean, to signify, to denote, represent, 
symbolize, &c., and, that therefore, we have, and necessarily 
must have, metaphoric expressions in the Lord's Supper. 

Secondly, additional examples of metaphorial language, 
in other parts of the Bible, and a reiteration of the reason 
for using such language, by our Saviour. Dr. Clarke, the 
erudite and able commentator, speaking of the passage, in 
the Lord’s Supper, This is my body, proceeds thus: “Here, 
it must be observed, that Christ had. nothing in his hands 
at this time, but part of that unleavened bread, which he 
and his disciples had been eating at Supper, and, therefore, 
he could mean no more than this, viz., that the bread 
which he was now breaking, represented his body, which, in 
the course of a few hours, was to be crucified for them. 
Common sense, unsophisticated with superstition and er- 
roneous creeds; and reason, unawed by the secular sword 
of sovereign authority, could not possibly take any other 
meaning than this consistent and rational one, out of these 
words.” “But,” says a false and absurd creed, “Jesus 
meant, when he said, hoc est corpus meum, this is my body, 
and hic eat calix sanguinis mei, this is the chalice of my 
blood, that the bread and wine were substantially changed 
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into his body, including flesh, blood, bones, yea, the whole 
Christ, in his immaculate humanity and adorable divinity |” 
And, for denying this, what rivers of righteous blood have 
been shed by state persecutions, and by religious wars! 
Well, it may be asked, “Can any man of sense believe, 
that when Christ took up that bread, and broke it, that it 
was his own body which he held in his own hands, and 
which he himself broke to pieces, and which he and his dis- 
ciples ate?” He who can believe such a congeries of ab- 
surdities, cannot be said to be a volunteer in faith ; for it 
is evident, the man can have neither faith nor reason, as to 
this subject. 

Besides, our Lord did not say, hoe est corpus mewm—this 
is my body, as he did not speak in the Latin tongue; 
though as much stress has been laid upon this question 
from the Vulgate, as if the original of the three evange- 


lists had been written in the Latin language. Had he spo- 
ken in Latin, following the idiom of the Vulgate, he would 
have said, Panis hie corpus meum significat, or symbolum 
est corparis met ; hoc poculum sanguinem meum representat, 
or symbolum est sanguinis mei: This bread signifies my 


body, this cup represents my blood. But let it be observ- 
ed, that inthe Hebrew, Chaldee, Chaldeo-Syriac languages, 
there is no term which expresses to mean, signify, denote, 
though both the Greek and Latin abound with them. 
Hence, the Hebrews use a figure, and say, it is, for it signi- 
fies. So Gen. 41: 26—27; The seven kine are—repre- 
sent, seven years. This is—represents, the bread of afflic- 
tion which our fathers ate in the land of Egypt. Daniel 
7: 24; The ten horns are—signify, ten kings. They drank 
of the spiritual Rock which followed them, and the Rock 
was—represented, Christ, 1 Cor. 10:4. And following 
this Hebrew idiom, though the work is written in Greek, 
we find in Rev. 1: 20; The seven stars are—represent, 
the angels of the seven churches; and the seven candle- 
sticks are—represent, the seven churches. The same form 
of speech is used in a variety of places in the New Testa- 
ment, where this sense must necessarily be given to the 
word. Matthew 13: 88—89; The field is—represents, 
the world; the good seed are—represent or signify, the 
children of the kingdom ; the tares are—signify, the chil- 
dren of the wicked one ; the enemy is—signifies the devil ; 
the harvest ¢s—represents, the end of the world; and the 
reapers are—signify, the angels. 
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Tertullian, against Marcion, C. 40, seems to have had 
@ correct notion of those words of our Lord, Accep- 
tum panem, et distributum discipulis, corpus illum suum fe- 
cit hoc est corpus metum dicendo, id est figura corporis mei : 
having taken the bread, and distributed that body to his 
disciples, he made it jus bedy, by saying, This is my body, 
that is, a figure of my body. 

That our Lord neither spoke in Greek or Latin, on this 
occasion, needs no proof. It was, most probable, in what 
was fermerly called the Chaldaic, now the Syriac, that our 
Lord conversed with his disciples. Through the provi- 
dence of God, we have complete versions of the Gospels 
in this language; and in them, it is likely, we have the 

recise — spoken by our Lord, on this occasion. In 

atth. 26 ; 26—27 the words in the Syriac version are, 
Hanan pagree: this is my body ; hanan demee: this is my 
blood, of which forms of speech, the Greek is a verbal 
translation ; nor would any man, even in the present day, 
speaking in the same language, use among the people to 
whom it was vernacular, other terms than the above to ex- 
ress, This represents my body, and This represents my 
lood. 

But this form ef speech is common, even in our own 
language; though we have terms enough to fill up the 
ellipsis. Suppose a man entering into a museum, enriched 
‘with the remains of ancient Greek sculpture, his eyes are 
attracted by a number of curious busts ; and, on inquiring 
what they are, he learns, this is Socrates, that Plato, a 
third Homer, others are Hesiod, Horace, Virgil, Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, Herodotus, Livy, Cxsar, Nero, Vespasian, 
&c. Is he deceived by this information? Not at all; he 
knows well that the busts he sees, are not the identical per- 
sons of those ancient philosophers, poets, orators, histori- 
ans, and emperors, but only representations of their per- 
sons in sculpture, between which and the original, there 
is as essential a difference, as between a human body, in- 
stinct with all the principles of rational vitality, and a block 
of marble. When, therefore, Christ took a piece of bread, 
brake it, and said, This is my body, who, but the most 
stupid of mortals could imagine, that he was, at the same 
time, handling and breaking his own body! Would not 
any person, of plain common sense, see as t a differ- 
ence between the man Christ Jesus, and the piece of bread, 
as between the bust of marble and the philosopher it rep- 
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resented, in the case it referred to above? The truth is, 
there is scarcely a more common form of speech in any 
language, than this is, for, this represents, or signifies, &c. 
Truth, lovely gift of heaven! is mighty, and should, ah, 
must prevail. It crowns with honor and glory him, that 
honestly and fearlessly seeks it; for he shall find it! 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. TRANSLATED FROM THE 
GERMAN OF DR. J. T. BECK, PROF. OF THEOLOGY IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TUBINGEN. 


By Rev. E. J. Wour, A, M., Baltimore, Md, 


The conception of a Christian Church, or communion, 
in its primitive or genuine sense, is original with the New 
Testament. Its ideal is not the outgrowth of the human 
mind, nor does society anywhere offer a similitude, except 
in the economy of the Old Testament, in the domain of 
revelation. There are elsewhere, it is true, religious asso- 
ciations, external alliances consisting of larger or smaller 
numbers, there are unions of a general religious character 
and for religious ends, but if we conceive the Christian 
Church to be purely, or chiefly, a religious association, and 
thence attempt to distinguish it from other religious socie- 
‘ties, we at once lose sight of the peculiar character of 
the Christian Church, which constitutes its idea of a com- 
munion. 

That peculiar character is not determined by a common 
external participation in certain forms: the first congrega- 
tion had, in this respect, the preaching of the Word, Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, all of which, falling in with 
the Temple-cultus still in vogue, connected themselves with 
the existing Judaism, yet there, already we read of an 
exxdnoa as Tustinos from Judaism, while on the other hand, 
repeated warnings are given in the Epistles, against sundry 

rsons who were members of the Christian association, 

ut who over-against the «#«aqoo are designated twis, and 
it is commanded to keep separate from ion and not to 
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acknowledge them as members of the congregation. The 
idea of an association doés, therefore, not coincide with 
that of a Christian communion, 2 Tim. 2 : 9—21; Phil. 
8:17; Matth. 13 : 86; Luke 13 : 25. 

1. In its objective relation, the idea of the Church, in 
the Old and New Testament, is essentially determined by 
the peculiar nature of the kingdom of God, whose organ 
the Church is, and the oo of God is not only distin- 

ished from the world and its religious organizations, but 
is diametrically opposed to them ; in its subjective relation, 
by the equally peculiar character of the children of God, 
who, likewise, are distinct from, and opposed to, all the 
rest of the world and its religious constituents. Thus, 
combined with the idea of the kingdom of God, and that 
of the Sonship of God’s people, the Church of Christ takes 
in an order of conceptions, facts, and principles, entirely 
different from those, with which it is wont to appear in 
the religious associations of the world. It does not rest 
upon the plan of a human founder of religion, nor of a 
human administration, but upon the divine plan of redemp- 
tion, as achieved by the atonement for the world, and the 
outpouring of the Spirit through the incarnation of the 
Son of God. For its constant advancement and final tri- 
umph, itis by no means dependent upon a human doctrinal 
development, or tendency, but on the word of the Spirit, 
which tes neither been drawn from human conscio 
nor can it be circumscribed by any Confessional Symboli- 
zation, but which embraces and reveals purely and clearly 
the whole plan of redemption. This word of the Spirit. 
at the same time @ spiritual government, which, until He 
shall appoint his own to reign with Him at his second com- 
ing (Matth. 19:28; Rev. 3: 21;) recognizes one being, 
as its‘sole sovereign Lord, namely: the divine Son of Man, 
exalted to God’s righthand. And this divine government, 
as administered ‘by the sole occupant of the throne, is car- 
ried on in constant unison with the Eternal word; His 

ign is characterized by grece and judgment, not the one 
without the other, and the end to be realized is, the for- 
mation of a Church with a divine temple of the Spirit, 
intoa spiritual body of Christ. Eph. 2:20; 122. 

These are the Scriptural foundations. Any assault upon 
these, any attempted change of these divine principles and 
facts, any tampering with these divine means and ends, 
any’ putting aside, or altering a single one of them, is 
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shown by the biblical conception of the Church, to be an 
encroachment upon the jurisdiction of the highest Mon- 
arch, in His sovereignty of Creator, Law-giver and King; 
it is high treason. Such efforts violate the name and na- 
ture of the Christian Church, they undermine its pillars, 
and frustrate its aim; they narrow the blessed channels, 
through which flows the transcendent power of God; they 
grasp the shadow instead of the substance. 

The Church of Christ is, accordingly, no mere human 
society, either in the form of an independent religious 
association, or of a politico-religious institution. It does 
not merely gather spiritual teachers, and the citizens of a 
community into a peculiar relation, or a colleetive religi- 
ous body, but it comprises children of God, animated by 
his Spirit, and citizens of the sagitie inwardly controlled 
by the divine law, who are united to their supermundane 


Sovereign, and to each other, not by a common Cultus, but 
by a spiritual and living communion. 

The bond of fellowship is so peculiar and unique, that 
among all human relations and associations, none furnishes 
a parallel, save marriage and family relation. Eph. 5 : 23~— 


88; 3:15. An organie union, therefore, is the basis. 
Representations drawn from earthly government and do- 
minion, belong to the Church’s future, as affected by the 
second coming of Christ. What distinguishes and elevates 
the family bond is this, that it is of divine origin. It is 
no mere external fellowship, or human development for 
useful ends. The marriage relation owes neither its ori- 
gin, nor its perpetuation to human ordinances, or legisla- 
tive enactments, or any mechanical, or statutory provisions. 
It is the relation of nature, a communion of love, arising 
from nature. Marriage, as it should be, is an organic con- 
dition, embracing the whole being in body and soul; it is 
the personal conjunction of body and soul, between man 
and wife, arising from, or after the marmer of the flesh, 
xara capxa, A similar personal reciprocal union, accerding 
to Scripture, exists between Christ and his Church, after 
the manner of the Spirit, «ora xvevna, 

The conditions to a union, in both instances, arise from 
an inward necessity, namely, so far as man and woman, 
even as Christ and men, according to their actual consti- 
tution, are adapted and fitted for each other, Coll. 1 : 16; 
John 1: 4—11; Eph. 5:30. This ward necessity, how- 
ever, produces no compulsion, voluntary faith and volua- 
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tary love; an optional, uncoerced choice brings and keeps 
together man and woman, Christ and his people. Again, 
as the marriage state; by means of generation and propa- 
gation produces; not a society merely, but a fantily of 
kindred, a household whose members are bound together 
by kindred dispositions, and united to each other in na- 
ture’s bond of love, as children, as brothers and sisters; so 
the true bridal union with Christ, by the generation and 
propagation of the Spirit, gathers a family of God, whose 
members are born of the same spiritual seed, partakers ot 
the same divine nature, forming not an artificial and me- 
chanical, buta natural, organic, community of children and 
brethten, and, as such, they enjoy the immunities and pre- 
rogatives of God’s household, while those, who are mere 
servants, or even bastards, though in the family, externally 
connected with it, and arrogating to themselves all manner 
of power, can only receive a brief and temporary toler- 
ance without any claims, or inheritance as heirs, } Pet. 1: 
22; 2 Pet. 1:3; Matth. 28:8; Gal. 8:28; 4:7, 29; 
John 8:35. This is the only analogy to the Church, de- 
rived from the relations of human society. 

3. Other analogies are taken from the » ol of external 
nature. These, again, have nothing to do with any attifi- 
cial arrangements of man, but are found in the organic 
sphere of creation, evincing spontaneity, nature, law and 
design. One similitude is furnished by the rock, with the 
strticture erected out of, and upon it, an example of 
strength, system and durability, Matth. 7; 24; 16:18; 
Eph. 2 : 20—22; 1 Cor. 8: 10—16; 1 Pet. 2: 4—38. 

Another analogy is furnished by the seed, with the plant 
springing from it, pointing to the Church’s growth and 
development from within, Mark 4 : 26; Matth. 18 : 38; 1 
Pet. 1: 23; Matth. 16:18; 1 Cor. 3: 6—9; others, by 
the vine with its branches, the body consisting of head 
and membets, relating to the internal nature atd power of 
this communion, John 15: 1—6; 1 Cot, 12:12. The 
rock, the seed, the vine, the Head, all these proceed purely 
from God, not in any. wise from man. They represent 
Jesus Christ, in his peculiar person, in his own Spiri 
word, and work. To add anything to this, or take any- 
thing from it, is an attack upon the foundations of the 
Church ; it is doing violence to its very essence ; it is sin: 
ning against the Head and Spirit, producing disorder and 
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ruin. The building and joining together, on the other 
hand, the sowing, planting, developing, is neither wholly 
the work of God, nor of man, but men are to cioperate 
with God, to be co-workers with Him, always, however, in 
such a way, that the human will not binder or control the 
divine, but obey it and serve it, in such a way that God 
alone, in Jesus Christ, will have the honor of Creator and 
Lord, of Author and Finisher. God, in and through 
Christ, gives all things, and determines all things. From 
Him, and from Him alone, men are to seek and draw what- 
soever is needed. They must aim at His glory, and sur- 
render themselves to His will, if they would receive any- 
thing at His band, and, that which is received must not 
mixed with any foreign additions, but is to be used, dis- 
nsed and improved, in constant dependence upon the 
rd. 1 Peter 4:10; 2 Cor. 2:17; Coll. 2: 6—10, 18; 
Eph. 8 : 14—21; Lev. 6: 46—49; Rev. 22: 11—14. 


The Establishment and Genetic Development of the Church. 


Preliminary Remarks. The name “Chureh,” the etymo- 
logy of which is still undecided, is not of Scriptural ori- 

in. It belongs to an historical development, in which 
Christians formed themselves inte a poltico-religious as- 
sociation. The use of the term has been productive of 
immense mischief. It has been employed in the most 
arbitrary manner, to designate, now an abstraction, then a 
reality, at one time an ideal, at another an empirical thing, 
surrounding the subject with error, disorder and confusion, 
causing evermore the return of the question, “What is the 
Church,” or in teference to the different empirical 
Churches, the question, “Which is the true Church?” In 
answer to this, again, that which belongs only to the true 
Church of Christ, is attributed to some particular “Church,” 
without regard to its spiritual, or moral condition, and 
independent of its relation to the true Church universal. 
Or, in order that some particular “Church” may be se- 
cured as the true Church, the term is employed im such a 
manner, that by it, we are not to understand a number 
of particular individuals of a peculiar character, but a 
set of institutions, ordinances, forms and symbols. These 
will constitute the persons participating in them, into a 
true Church! Finally, a singular contradiction exposes 
itself, in this matter, among the New Theologians, who 
boast of having discovered, that the Holy Scriptures are 
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not the the Word of God, but that the Word of God isin 
the Scriptures, while on the other hand, the true Heclesia of 
Christ, is not only found within the empirical Church, but 
this empirical Church is the true Church, invested with 
all its authority and power! It would be difficult to decide 
which of these views is the more unchristian and ungodly. 
What God has joined r, let no man put asunder. 
But, what man has jeined together, in the unholy mix- 
tures which, in too many cases, constitute “the Church,” 
let no one dare to invest with the title, the privileges, the 
authority of the Church of the Lord Jesus. 

1. Historical Account of the Name and Conception of the 
Church. The Christian Church connects with the Church 
of the Old Testament, which is called "79, %™ °™, ™R, trans- 
lated by the Seventy, sometimes «xxanoia, sometimes svrayeyr, 
I Mac.4;59. The QO. T. Church, already, is called an 
“ icclesia,” not as a mere gathering, or assembly, but as a 
gathering, or congregation, chosen and selected from. the 
rest of mankind, a people, a communion, chosen and gath- 
ered by God, to be His peculiar people. Gen. 32 ; 2; 
8; Ps. 74:2. 

Both Churches, that of the Old, and that of the New 
Covenant, were founded by a divine act; they are not the 
work of man, they are a divine creation. The Christian 
Church is, however, the completion or consummation of the 
O. T. Church. Their being founded of God, and belong- 
ing to God, Which both have in common, is accomplished 
for the Christian Church, by a divine act of atonement 
encompassing eternity, and by the communication of the 
Holy Ghost. So, too, the election, common to both, is in 
the N. T. Church, no longer confined to one nation exter- 
nally separated from the rest of the world, but the call ex- 
tends to all the earth, and men are chosen from every na- 
tion under heaven. Possessing this elective character, 
consisting of a chosen people, the N. T. Church in its im- 
mediate origin, is called sxxaqod, from exzaniw, This term 
designates the totality of those composing an individual, 
local, congregation, as well as the entire membership of 
Christ’s Church. 1 Cor. 1:2; Eph. 1:22. Its external 
anion does not derive its character, or form, from the Cul- 
tus of the Temple, but from that of the Synagogue. The 
name ovveyeyx used both of the Jewish houses of prayer, 
and the assemblies held in them, is transferred to the 
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Christian Church, Ja. 2:2. In Heb. 10: 25, the Chris- 
tian assembly, in distinction from the Jewish Synagoge, 
is called iavecy txvovvaywyn, “their own, particular assembly,” 
which had begun to be neglected, by some who were un- 
der Judaizing influences. The completion of the O. T. 
Temple Cultus is reserved for the time of Christ’s future 
coming. The Temple-idea has, for the present, only a 
spiritual significance in the Christian Church. Eph. 2: 
22; 1 Pet. 2:5; Heb. 18:10, 18—15. The Jews, re- 
garding themselves par excellence, the oweyey;, Christians 
are spoken of and treated as Ancowdyeyo, but that which 
marks the Church’s distinction from Judaism, is the de- 
Signation exxaqoia @eov, 1 Cor. 1: 2; 10: 82; 1 Tim. 3: 16. 
As such, however, as sxxnoid ®cov, the Church from its very 
start, asks no recognition as a particular organization or 
political corporation. Its adherents are everywhere re- 
garded as xapendnpov, as Suonopa, 1 Pet. 1, 2:11; James 
1:1; Phil. 3:20. The realization of the idea of a po- 
litical corporation, like that of the Temple, is reserved for 
the new #on when the Christocracy shall appear as World- 
Sovereignty, with peculiar kings and priests. 

The word exsaqoie, used of Jewish political or worship- 
ping assemblies, is prophetically employed by Christ in 
Matt. 16 : 18, to designate the communion he was about 
to establish. The word here, according to the context, 
signifies, the adherents, disciples, subjects of the kingdom 
of heaven, as they are constituted by faith in Christ, as the 
Son of the living God and united to each other in his name. 
Matt. 16 : 16, 18; 18: 18, 20 ef. 17. 

As an accomplished fact, the ««xao is first mentioned 
in Acts 2: 47. The import and nature of this title is there 
established by sundry acts of xoas», to wit: the divine 
nposxarew (vy. 39) the divine call to salvation through Christ 
and the individual application of it ; the apostolic *apazaney 
(v. 40) a call involving separation from the mass (this un- 
toward generation); this is followed in the subject by a 
voluntary calling upon the name of the Lord sxxansis (v. 
21). It is by this process that the soul gains admission 
into the economy of grace in Christ, v. 41:47 of. 21. And 
these acts of the za: the divine xpoox, * * the 
napax—and ns yeveds ravrns, which is the same as «xxanziv, 
and the corresponding #xaa«w as the human and subjective 
act—not, therefore, the mere external hearing of the word 
and external baptismal fellowship—furnish the true con- 
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ception of the “ecclesia,” in its etymological and historical 
root. The Church in its construction appears neither as 
a purely objective fact, as simply a divine institution, nor 
as a purely subjective thing, a human association, but, 
erie the divine objective enters into a definite rela- 
tion with the human subjectivity, by means of zexsw, and 
the subjeetive enters into a corresponding relation with the 
divine objectivity, by means of anod:ze00u ray r0yov, not im- 
mediately by means of Saxri{+oda, The Church, therefore, 
comes inte being with the objective and subjective, thus 
combined through the medium of a believing sntxarscda, 

It consists, as it is likewise designated, Act. 4 : 32, of 
“the multitude of them that believe,” of the co tion 
of believers. (Aug. Con. Art. VII.) All these words and 
ideas, however, find their fixed and definite meaning in 
the historical Christ. Jesus, who is both “Lord and 
Christ,” is the historical and fundamental groundwork of 
the Christian Church. Act. 2 : 86, 38, 41. He is not to be 
viewed as merely the reflex of Christian consciousness, or 
the outgrowth of it; a Christian consciousness is imma- 
nent.in Christ, and can proceed only from him. . The spe- 
cific consciousness of the New Testament, is not produced 
by the general Messianic idea of Judaism. It is realized 
as the preduct of that, which the Messiah, as he manifested 
himself in Jesus, is, has done and suffered—as the product 
of his peculiar personality and history. 

Nor must the fact be overlooked, that Christ, in the un- 
folding of his personal activity, with the adherence of the 
people, yea, even Jesus, with the circle of his disciples, 

oes not yet constitute a Christian Church. The Church 
was not founded until His Messianic personality and ac- 
tivity had culminated in the atonement for the world, and 
the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, and God’s ancient word 
of prophecy, according to the spirit, if not the letter, had 
become a new word of the Spirit, and served as the “d:axora,” 
“ministry” of the atonement, and of the Holy Ghost. Luke. 
24: 44—49; Acts 2:16; 32: 36,38; 2 Cor. 5 : 18—20, 
&e. 


When Christ had, in word, and deed, and spirit, finished 
and disclosed the work of Redemption, peculiar to, and 
immanent in, Him, as the one great and sole plan of salva- 
tion, and when the call of God in its divine power through 
Christ, to sunder men from out of the world, found imme- 
diate and eordial reception in their personal lives, then and 
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there the Church entered upon its existence. And in this, 
its historic inception, the Church of Christ presents itself 
to our view, as the totality of those, who by the same ap- 
propriation of the divine Gospel of Redemption, were 
e partakers of the salvation, and the spirit of Christ. 

Inasmuch as the Christian conception of the Church, 
does not rest upon a purely objective divine foundation, 
but at the same time, upon a snbjective human foundation 
of faith, the design of ns Church demands, in addition to 
the objective and divine act, the planting and development 
of a state of faith in the subjects, corresponding to the di- 
vine objective; and this is accomplished by means of a 
school of faith, by the instruction and training of disciples. 
As Christ himself followed this course, so he expressly 
enjoins it upon His apostles. Matth. 28: 19; Mark 16: 
15; Luke 24: 47. 

This initiative instruction, this making of disciples, in- 
culcating with deep earnestness and power, the elements of 
repentance and faith, this was the touch-stone, with which 
those, who had already been prepared for the Christian 
congregation, operated upon the mass of those who were 
as yet among the unprepared. The Holy Scriptures of 
the Old Testament was the elementary, preparatory book, 
the divine catechism, out of which, and by means of 
which, the apostolic Word, as well as the Word of Christ, 
was intended to lead them forward into Christian truth. 
2 Tim. 3:14; 2 Pet. 1:19; Rom. 1:1; 1 Cor. 15:1. 
Along with the objective foundation which is laid in the 
divine fact of the Redemption, the additional, historical, 
fundamental basis of the Christian Church consists in the 
training of a discipleship, in a fostering, cultivating school 
of Christ. This is its embryo development. Its formal es- 
tablishment is achieved by the preaching and belief of the 
accomplished redemption, and the reception of the Holy 
Spirit. 

". Genetic Formation and Establishment of a Christian 
Church. This consists of the training of a discipleship in 
a school of faith. This training, or education of disciples, 
according to the view which Christianity, without excep- 
tion, gives of the universal condition of man, and of the 
world, bas no more historical significance in the past, but 
it must be pursued everywhere on the depraved soil of 
human nature, and in the midst of a morally and spirit- 
ually degenerate society. It is the province and duty of 
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this disciple-school, to bring relief and deliverance from 
the corrupt condition of nature and society, by means of 
moral and religious transformation. For this end a mere 
external union, or an association, with a specific Cultus 
form will not suffice. The school of Christ requres spirit, 
moral cultivation, and spiritual training. It devolves upon 
this school first of all to impart tmstruction, an instruction 
resting upon the most general truths of the world’s de- 
pravity, and of the divine kingdom, but always more spe- 
cially concentrating in the presentation of the person and 
redeeming work of Christ, in order to call forth a personal 
faith in him, as the personal Saviour. The great faith doc- 
trines, therefore, as guiding to, and producing faith im, 
Jesus Christ, are the educational means to be employed in 
the disciple-school. These thoughts are drawn aay 
from the course, which the the Saviour himself pursued, 
and through which He fulfilled his promise: I will build 
a Church, against which the gates of Hell shall not pre- 
vail. The slow and cautious procedure of our Lord, is spe- 
cially significant and admonitory for us on a soil, where, 
as among the Jews, the divine truths and ordinances, as 
well as a certain knowledge of Christ and his kingdom are 
indigenous, bat have been traditionally weakened, and in 
part adulterated and perverted. His course serves as an 
examplar, where an ecclesiastical form or system atready 
exists. The more summary process of the apostles serves 
asa norm more pafticularly on a soil that las never been 
cultivated. Yet, here again, we must observe, no choice 
is left to us, and no deviation from their course is: sanc- 
tioned, and that the comgregations formed by them, have 
their origin in disciple associations. It is in the bounds of 
these, that the congregational organization is completed 
and matured. The title »oyra- in _ ~ ons 18 _ 
loyed in thirty different passages of the Acts tles. 
Ihe further + Ames (“instruction”) then of these disciples 
and their continuation in the 33a2% of the apostles led into 
the true Church-life of the congregations which had al- 
ready been formed, but which stil} continued to draw the 
pabyra into their bosom, in which they were to be improv- 
ed and perfected. To such ponarnens the Epistles 
were ad . Hence they, on the one hand, hold up 
the high prerogatives of the Charch, on the other, the 
guard and warn it against coalitions and mixtures wi 
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such evils as miglit yet cleave to the para, Hence arises, 
likewise, the distinction they make between weak and 
strong, between »mxtos and +sAsos, between carnal and spir- 
itual. The whole of them, however, through repentance 
and faith, 7. ¢., personal conversion; sundered themselves 
from the world and entered upon the way of the Lord. If 
in the course of time it becante manifest, that this was -not 
the case with some, recourse was had to discipline, and 
where this failed excommunication took place. 

So far, then, as the congregational fellowship rests upon 
discipleship and the means of training employed by the 

ter are a ddaxq and a nadaywyia, We learn from the exam- 
ple and norm of Christ, the ttue manner of procedure in 
the formation of churches, anywhere ahd at all times. 
The existing ecclesiastical politics or religious systems 
were not attacked after a revolutionary fashion. ex- 
ternal overthtow of existing relations was in no way aimed 
at, neither was an extetnal separation demanded of those 
adherents and tind ples who had been won. Aslittle was 
the work, on the other hand, a conservative or restorative 


struggle, for the maintenaiice of what had once been es- 
tabli 


ed, in its temporary, or local narrowness, imperfec- 
tion and weakness ; still less, did any internal, or _— 
disorder receive the slightest aid, or connivance, im the in- 
terests of conservatism; but the divine doctrine. of the 
kingdom of heaven, with its inwardly emancipating and 
transforming truth, with its sharper severity and higher 
intensity of the law, with its earnest call to repentance, and 
with its blessedness and fruitfulness resulting ftom faith, 
continued from time to time, to be tiore fully and more 
epecifically enforced. Through this course, there arose 
immediately a mortal antithesis to the existing state of 
things, a moral antithesis of doctrine and of practice. And 
this in two directions: first, opposition to the binding force 
of external authority. This was the case with Christ and 
his apostles, in their connection with Judaism—which, it- 
self rested upon divine institutions, and from which salva- 
tion was to proceed—within the circle, therefore, of cor- 
rect doctrine, within the bounds of the Othodox Church. 
The other form of opposition was, that which manifested 
itself against subjective arbitrariness, for instance, Sadu- 
ceeism, Temple-desecration, &. This position, however, 
was taken and maintained, not by mechanical, or forcible 
measures, nor by dogmatizing formulas, but by means of a 
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moral and spiritual verdict, by the power of the trath and 
of the Spirit, the opposing printiple is enforced by the 
moral critique, and moral corrective e of the divine 
testimony. process, therefore, ac of being revo- 
lutionary, is reformative and preformative, acting ahd o 
erating from within outward, in a continuous and steadily 
advancing course of instruction, which, at the s#me_ time, 
is of a formative atd educative nature—pedagogical in its 
character, not doctrinal, or scholgstic. By, these means 
they endeavored to produce repentance and faith. These 
are the foundations which the gates of Hell cannot over- 
throw. Repentance consists more particularly in self-re- 
nunciasion, and the renouncing of the world. By this act 
men are spirittally, more and more delivered from the in- 
fluences of their own selfish nature, and freed from the con- 
trolling power of all outward relations, even. so. by faith, 
as the personal surrender to the Lord, his word and work, 
they become more and more united to the one divine influ- 
ence and truth in Christ. In this way, they are, at the 
same time, builded together with each other, into a spirit- 
ual and living typus, and on this true foundation, a oneness 
or union of sentiment and conduct is produced. This is 
the evangelical plan of vwnion. 

Inthistraining upof disciple-factors who will bring forth, 
as actual fruits, the end aimed at, and in the proper use of 
the functions and means heteuntoappointed; im these on- 
sists the object, the province, the charge of the reforming 
and preforming work, if # true Church of Christ is to be 
organized; otherwise a mere religious association, or ati ex- 
ternal ecclesiastical system will be manufactured. 

A Christian Church can only be organized after the 
manner of the Spirit, 7. ¢., it must be organized internally, 
and by internal means, before its iadividual members are 
collected and constituted into a particular external congre- 

ion. These individuals must always be first sought out 
in the ever existing ephere of nature, and of the world, 
and then prepared and trained for the spiritual followship 
of the boly of Christ. 

8, The Particular Organization of the Church. The O. 
T. Church was externally founded and organized in con- 
nection with the revelation of the law; the N. 'T. Church, 
in connection with the revelation of the spirit. The band 
of disciples, that had been trained by Christ, and that, in 

Vom XX. No. 79 55 
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the acts of the apostles, prior to the outpouring of the 
Spirit, were simply called, podnrar, not yet sxxdyou, were 
filled with the Holy Ghost, who seizing them individually 
brought a spiritual life to pass in each of them. This 
band of disciples endued with the power ofthe Spirit, 
constitutes the nucleus of the Church, to which an increas- 
ing number of new believers joined themselves. Acts 2: 
48; 47. How did this take place? 

(a) Primarily a summary testimony was given of the 
Gospel plan of salvation, in its universality, and to those 
moved by this a special call to embrace it was extended 
in the name of the Lord. This Sone in Acts 2, as the 
5 208% condition, and means of realizing a Christian 

urch. 

The subjective condition is a voluntary surrender to 
the call of salvation, induced by the uncorrupted presen- 
tation of fundamental and eternal truths, and grounded up- 
on a believing change of heart. The decisive test, was 
not the length of a course of instruction, nor a certain 
amount of acquirements, but the criterion was this: That 
the great truths and doctrines of salvation, found entrance 
into, and produced a change of heart. Acts 2: 87. This 
must ever continue the norm for us. It was neces- 
sary then, and it still is, that the believing change of mind 
should verify itself, by some positive act, which will de- 
cisively sever the individual from his old associations, and 
sunder him from his former manner of life. This, in the 
primitive Church, was actually done ree baptism, as 
the spontaneous, public, solemn uniting with the despised 
Christ and his word. When Christianity, ‘according to its 
inward constitution, stood in full and decided opposition to 
the world, and in its outward form, was the object of uni- 
versal hatred and contempt, then, and there, baptism was 
an act, authenticating and confirming the individual’s faith. 
And as this matter was left to free personal choice, and 
that choice influenced and determined by nothing but the 
internal conscientious conviction of the subject, the vol- 
untary reception of baptism constituted the actual criteri- 
on of the renunciation of self, and the world. If, in ex- 
ceptional cases, deception, or h risy, chanced to be 
practiced, the subject would, on the one hand, continually 
stand under the rigid surveillance of all the others, while 
on the other hand, amid the numerous external pressures 
brought to bear upon him, he could not long escape detec- 
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tion. In the event of one being exposed, tolerance was 
not thought of; reformation was required, and when this 
failed, he was excommunicated. 

(b) Let us observe more closely the subjects constituting the 
Church. It is evident, from what has been said, that faith 
is the distinctive element of the Church—a faith, indeed, 
which on the one hand, is grounded upon a practical, ex- 
perimental knowledge of the divine economy of grace, and 
a change of heart, as both are induced by the word of re- 
demption, and which, on the other hand, through the me- 
dium of a baptismal profession enters into the fellowship, 
of the law of Christ and his Spirit. In this fellowship, 
however, there is from the start, a distinction among the 
members themselves: there are found those who are spir- 
itually strengthened, who have ahrendt been baptized with 
the Spirit’s power and light, who, in the knowledge of the 


truth, in the obedience and liberty of the truth, are ensam- 
ples to the rest. Aud even among these, again a grada- 
tion appears, as was the case with the apostles themselves. 
On the other hand, we find spiritual babes, new-born, who 
are still weak, having but the Spirit receptive—the ele- 
ments of a spiritual life, not as yet the full, or develo 


light and power of the Spirit. Nevertheless, they are fra- 
ternally, (not plist united with the rest, and 
through them, in a process of constant advancement in the 
sanctification of the Spirit, and the knowledge of the truth. 
Acts 2:41; Rom. 15: 1—3; 6; Heb. 5: 12; 1 Cor. 3: 
1; 1 Peter2:2; 2 Th. 2:13. Such distinctions are 
recognized in the Church, but not the distinction between 
believers and unbelievers, or converted and unconverted 
members. 

4. From what has been said upon the genetic formation 
and the organization of the Church, we may now proceed 
to give the true idea of a Church. A Christian Church 
answers to its historic origin and character, when the union 
is really a voluntary one, and consists of believers, (Acts 
2:41; they that received the word, 4 : 82,) of such be- 
lievers,Sespecially, as have, on the basis of the eternal doc- 
trines of salvation, attained a change of heart. sundering ~ 
them from the world. Matth. 10:37; Luke 14: 46. 
Such as acknowledge and worship Jesus Christ, who is re- 
jected by the world, as their Lord, and through this belief 
of the truth are sanctified ; in other words, of such as have 
made peace with God, through the righteousness of Christ, 
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and continue in the sanctification of the Spirit, as their 
calling. ‘Thus, the Church is truly the peculiar people of 
God, chosen by God from out of the world. 1 Cor. 1: 2; 
1 Peter 1:2.” The mere proclamation of the Gospel, or 
the pure doctrine, and the hearing of it, though all of it 
be, in general, believed, does not constitute the Christian 
Church, or a member of it. The pure doctrine was no- 
where wanting when Christ preached, and believing hear- 
ers, in a general sense, were almost everywhere found, but 
all this only prepared the way for the Church. It was in- 
troductory to the true Church condition. Neither does a 
formal confession of faith, er symbol form the constituent 
element of a Church. The original Church commenced 
and continued without one. But faith, affecting heart and 
life, must be added to the pure word of truth, in other 
words, a believing confession of the pure truth, proceeding 
from the heart, and verifying itself in actual obedience, 
constitutes the subject a member of the Church of Christ. 
Acts 8: 37; Rom. 10:9; 1:5; 6:17; Matth. 7: 21— 
24: John 8: 30; 1 John 2: 3, &e. 

Faith, therefore, in its specific and eternal character, in- 
volving the heart and life, is the essential, constituent ele- 
ment ef ithe Church, both in the individual and in the con- 
gregation. Hence, the question, whether the unbelieving 
and unconverted may be embraced in the Church, whether 
they belong to the conception of the Chureh, is easily an- 
.swered. We must, in the first place, distinguish the pres- 
ent from the original condition of the Church. | If this 
question be brought to bear upon the medern ecclesiasti- 
cal commanities [in Europe, ] it must not be forgotten, that 
these have.come into being, by a process entirely different 
from that under which the Bible Church wasfounded. They 
gain their members, not by free conviction, and voluntary 
-connection, but they annex them by means of external and 
involuntary bonds, by the power of political favor, or de- 
triment, &c. ‘These associations, therefore, must embrace 
involuntary members, and, accordingly, tolerate within 
their communion unbelieving and unconverted persons. 
‘This is, alsa, the case, when.ecclesiastical fellowship isiden- 
‘tified with a national religious culture, as for mstance, 
where the Oburch is:a national, or state institution. Here, 
itoo, the unbelieving and unconverted cannot be exeluded, 
vas Impreper ¢lements, so long as they do not array them- 
:selves in actual opposition against the Church, so long as 
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they do not avow, or show themselves, absolutely irreligi- 
ous. But the state of the case is very different, when we 
come to the Church of the Bible, to an actual congrega- 
tion, an “‘Heclesia.” wherea voluntary faith is the first, and 
constant ‘pre-requisite, and constitutes the badge of eecle- 
siastical fellowship. As faith, in its Scriptural sense, in- 
cludes conversion, a biblical Church must, necessarily, ex- 
chide the unconverted and unreformed. John 15:19; 17: 
8; 14, 16;'Rom. 8: 9; 1 Cor. 6: 9—I11, &. The unbe- 
lieving and vncenverted may, through mistake, oversight, 
or usurpation, intrude themselves into the Christian Chureh. 
They are in itthen, de facto, but not de jure, and though 
there’ externally, yet internally, their union with the 
Church is impossible. The Scriptural idea does not re- 
gard them, as called, or “chosen,” hence, as soem as they 
become manifest as unbelievers, they are, as far as - 
ble, made the subjects of ecclesiastical discipline, ex- 
pelled from the communion. 

As certainly then as conversion, in virtue of personal 
faith, and the spiritual union with Christ prodaeed by it, 
determines the reality of Church-fellowship, {Aets 2: 89 
—41,) so certainly does the definition of the Church, 

iven by the Reformers, not only convey the ideal, or phi- 
osophic conception of the Church, but that definition: is 
essential to her historic, and only conception; it is essential 
to her sole reality, to her actual existence. The Church is 
the communion of believers and saints, standing in the 
knowledge and confession of the great truths of salvation, 
and who, by the same Gospel, and by the same Holy Spirit, 
are formed together into a spiritual body of Christ. (Aug. 
Con. Arts. VII, VIII, Apol. IV.) 

The fundamental idea of the specific conception of the 
Church is, accordingly this: The Church is @ communion, 
or union, essentially and actually formed, and continued only 
by means of an inward reality, by means of a believing, liv- 
ing, spiritual union with the Lord, on the basis of his Word 
and Sacraments. It is the doctrine of the symbols, as it is 
of the Scriptures, that the unbelieving and ungodly cannot 
possibly be members of pest sm Church. 

They are merel ibleadherents, external icipants. 
Their wdhnestion tothe Ch ureb is incidental, emanates 
as with members, an internal, essential, normal union. The 
presence of such persons in the true Church is an exter- 
hal possibility, relatively inevitable, but they stand in in- 
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ternal opposition to the idea of the Church, as is most 
clearly set forth in the “Apology”: Sunt enim membra 
regm diaboli, éc., &c. 

Wherever tliese are constituent members of a Church, 
however, this is itself a proof, that such a congregation, 
considered as a whole, is a mere outward religious associa- 
tion, and not the true Church. Though as members, they 
outwardly participate in the Word and Sacraments, they 
do not share in the blessings of justification and sanctifica- 
tion mediated through them. The assertion, that baptism 
constitutes the Church, isa contradiction of the VIIth Ar- 
ticle of the Augsburg Confession. This teaches, not that 
the mass of those who are baptized constitute the Chris- 
tian Church, but “the congregation of all believers, among 
whom the Gospel is ented th its purity, and the hol 
sacraments are administered according to the Gospel.” 
Since the ungodly and unbelieving stand in direct internal 
opposition to the Church, they must needs be separated 
from a healthy congregation. 1 Cor.5: 11; 2 Cor. 6: 14. 
Where, from want of external power, or in virtue of other 
circumstances, this is ienpossibhe, the distinction between 
believers and unbelievers must still continually be set forth 
—in a spiritual manner, by the testimony and doctrine of 
the Word—and what belongs to the former alone must, in 
no way, be adjudged, or conceded to the latter. When, 
however, in ecclesiastical communion, it has come to this, 
that unbelieving and unconverted men are there, not as 
mere outward necessary evils, but their membership is 
claimed and vindicated, as an internal necessity, then this 
must be considered as the same guilty sort of necessity, 
through which corruptions, and offences, in general, come 
into the world. The Church is thereby proved to have 
become secularized, and falls under the same woe which 
has been denounced against the world. It may then be 
said, Woe to the Church, as well as woe to the world. Such 
offences are permitted to come, not only through God's 
forbearance, but also, in virtue of His justice, ¢. ¢., not only 
according to the law of the free development of sin, but 
also, according to the law of the just consequences of sin. 
But this does not justify those evil necessities, or render 
them guiltless and inculpable ; neither on the other hand, 
does an instance of condemnation and casting off, accord- 
ing to divine law and order, suppose forcible compulsion, 
or absolute reprobation. The former principle is violated 
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by obstinate adherents of the established Church, the lat- 
ter, by over zealous antagonists of it. 

The view here given, relative to the divine forbearance 
and divine justice, is taken from the parables in Matthew 
13. The rejected tares had the power of development, by 
divine sufferance, but the development, they were permit- 
ted to make, was not a designed, an authorized, or a justi- 
fied development. It is a perverse development, violating 
what had been divinely purposed, and it cannot escape 
final punishment. Those parables are historical descrip- 
tions of the development of Christ’s kingdom, and not doc- 
trinal statements of what God designed that development 
to be. And they do not describe the kingdom as it will, 
or should shape itself, within the Church of Christ, in ac- 
cordance with the will and law of the Lord, but they por- 
tray the form, with which it appears under God’s forbear- 
ance and e, upon the mixed surface of the world ; they 
set forth the manner in which, upon this promiscweus do 
main it operates and suffers, until the day of judgment. 

Our Lord, in Matth. 18 : 24—80; 38, does not say, The 
field is my Church, my “Heclesia,” but the field is the 


world. (See Apology.) This abnormal] development is 
age A Pp 


ible, and takes only through the combination of 
uman negligence and satanic activity. It is, accordingly, 
a sinful development ; on the part of God merely tolerated, 
being neither designed nor justified. The “world,” on the 
other hand, does not mean, that part of the world uninflu- 
enced and untouched by Christianity, the heathen, er un- 
christian world, but the world contemplated as the field of 
Christ, (v. 24, “on his field,” 27, “thy field,”) and this the 
world is, so far as his Gospel seed has been scattered upon 
its ‘soil. The Christian world is meant, not the Heathen, 
or Jewish world. It is the Church, not in its peculiar 
sense, as distinguished from the world, but in the broader 
empirical sense. 
is “world,” on which in various ways, the word of 
God has been sown, is taken in connection with the king- 
dom of God, not only where the children of the kingdom 
are found upon its soil, as the product of the divine seed 
upon good ground, but wherever the name, the seed, the 
word of Christ has acquired a certain influence, so that the 
children of the wicked even bear a Christian likeness, 
(Sdamor, “tares,” cockle-weed, spurious wheat,) as the tares 
have a strong resemblance to the wheat. The children of 
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the world even, have in the Christian world, the appear- 
ance of wheat. Their worldly life has a Christian tinge. 
they observe Christian customs. Theirs is an inferior, an: 
outward, a counterfeit Christianity. This Christianized: 
domain, this mixture of true and apparent Christians, this: 
field of the Lord, the parable designates not «x«aq«0, the 
Church proper, butt xoopos, the world. If the name of Church’ 
be applied to the whole mixed field, as is customary now, 
then we must be careful to distinguish such world-Church, 
such empirical Church, from the “Heclesia” of Christ, the 
Church of the kingdom, distinctively and exclusively 
composed of the children of the kingdom, as the ground 
(v./8,) bearing good fruit is distinguished from the rest of 
the field. . p 
The wheat only, which was produced from the Lord's: 
seed, is spoke of as representing the children of the king- 
dom, therefore, only those. who are begotten of the, word 
of God, those begotten of God, those who are born again, 
constitute the true Church of the kingdom. This is the 
real, true Church, which the Lord himself, by means of 
His word aad Holy Spirit, is building into a stracture,. 
against which the gates of Hell shall not prevail, a struc- 
ture, at the rearing of which Satan does: not assist, nor 
mix im his sowing and working, as is the case with the 
world, for state] Churches. Wherefore, the Church is 
called the Temple of God, not a field overgrown with 
weeds—a Temple in whieh, not enly the name and word 
of Jesus Christ are preached and confessed, but in which 
dwells the spirit of God. It is the chosen generation, and 
not a mongrel generation. It is a generation so diametri- 
tally o to all other elements, that between it and 
them there is an essential distinetion, as great as that. be- 
tween light and darkness, or between the seed of God, and 
the seed of Satan. How then, can the two form one body, 
under one head, or how can they form an organic union? 
Both elements, it is true, have a common ‘soil, but this the 
Lord expressly declares, is the soil of the. world, and nota 
common Church soil. There is no organic union between 
them, but a mere external fellowship, so far as the name 
and word of Christ still obtain im the world. On, this 
ground, or domain of the world, on this mongrel field, the 
evil and the good, the true and the false, are to continue 
together, until the judgment. 1 Cor. 5: 10—13. While 
the Church, on the other hand, is expressly enjoined to 
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exclude here already from its fellowship, whatever be- 
comes manifest as the seed of Satan. 

With the last parable, that of the net, the sense is the 
same. Here, too, the true character of the Chureh is not 
under consideration, but the historical development of the 
kingdom of God within the world, so far as this kingdom 
extends beyond the Church. As this is the last parable, 
so it represents the last course the Gospel will take through 
the world, Matth. 24:14. The net, cayq, signifies exter- 
nal force, according to which men of every class, in the 
tumult and confusion of their terror, will be drawn within 
the precincts of Christianity, as is the case among fishes, 
in the drawing of a net. Immediately u this gather- 
ing of the net, the great judgment is held; immediately 


upon the full draught, follows the thorough severance of 
the good from the wicked, and in consequence of this, the 
rejection of everything that is unfit, or useless; for the 
Church of the kingdom. The kingdom of heaven, there- 
upon, assumes its external aspeet, as the reign of the justi- 
fied, after that, by the grace and forbearance of God, the 


false and the evil had suffered to intrude into the 


trines, or p 
nitions an 


to obtain forgiveness. And, if in the Church, as in the 
world, the divine sovereignty overrules many an evil for 
good, this must be ascribed to the grace of God, and not 
to any human wisdom or desert. 
5. General results from the foregoing. a. The voluntary 
Vol. XX. No. 79. 56 . 
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union alone of the believing and converted disciples of 
the Gospel constitutes, in the proper sense, the true Chris- 
tian Church, the real Hcclesia, or communion, unto whom 
accrue’ the spiritual immunities of the kingdom of God, 
namely: the forgiveness of sins, the bestowment of the 
Holy Ghost, and all associated gifts and blessings. The 
unconverted and unbelieving are excluded from the con- 
eeption, and essential character of the Church. The Church 
excludes them, as standing in opposition to it. Should 
they even be in external connection with it, this does not 
e them members of the true Christian Church. ‘The 
belong to the Christian world, unto whom the Gospel is 
preached, and shall continue to be preached for their ac- 
eeptance, with exhortation and entreaty, with reproof and 
invitation, but never dare we proceed with force, nor 
award them the gracious spiritual treasures of the paéyrac, 
Matth. 28 : 19; Mark 16:15. Repentance and faith must 
first prepare and qualify them, before they can be incor- 
porated with the Church of Christ, or an individual con- 
gregation be formed. 


b. It cannot, however, on the other hand be claimed, 
that the true Christian Church has no sins, or sinning in- 
dividuals within its fold. The converted and believing, 
it is true, are nowhere in the Bible, unless when their 
former condition is under review, (1 Tim. 1: 15,) designated 
as sinners, évapruro, for this term is employed only of such 
as are guilty of particular transgressions, or live in ha- 


bitual sin. Luke 6: 32—34; Rom. 5:8; 1 Tim. 1:9; 
1 Peter 4:18; 1 Cor. 9—11, &c. 

Nevertheless, the converted even have always some sin 
remaining, in virtue of their natural disposition, apapria, 
and they still commit sin. 1 John 1:8—10. They are 
holy, only so far as they have been made holy through 
justification by faith in Christ, and continue in the sancti- 
fication of the Spirit. Apart from this, ungodly ‘and ‘un- 
eonverted people may actually be found in the Church ; this, 
however, only de facto, not de jwre, only through man’s ov- 
ersight, or the force of circumstances. They are not 
knowingly and willingly to be received and recognized as 
members of the Church. “They were not of us.” (1 Jno. 
2:19). To open sinners and unbelievers, we dare not 
consciously, or formally adjudge the privileges and rights 
of citizenship in the Ltegdons of God. “hey have no 
elaim nor right in it. They can only, for the present, be 
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passively tolerated. They must not only be satisfied to 
find the Church conceding nothing to their unbelief and 
worldliness, but they must submit these to the teachings 
and discipline of the Church. Limited to this passive at- 
titude, and as the subjects of pedagogic, or disciplinary 
treatment, yea, of zealous combating, we find temporarily 
in the Churches of the apostles, unholy individuals, who 
had crept in through oversight, or the force of circum- 
stances. But they were not consciously received and re- 
nized as members. 
here, on the other hand, unbelief and worldliness 
actively assert themselves, there it is the province of the 
Church to place the.given person under discipline, and, in 
the event of this failing, excommunication becomes neces- 
sary, or, on the part of the offender, voluntary withdrawal. 
1 Cor. 5: 2, 11, 18; 2 Cor. 6: 17; .2 Thess. 3 : 6. 
ce. The essential idea or character of the Christian con- 
gregation, with its peculiar prerogatives, can never be 
properly or justly extended over the totality of a church 
that is not founded upon a voluntary, self-determined union 
of individuals, and that knowingly gathers together the 
unconyerted, unbelieving and waeidly as being actually 


entitled to all ecclesiastical privileges, nor must it be ex- 


tended to a church that cannot panty itself from those who 
are openly wicked. It is only the believing and converted 
that in such a mass constitute the true Church. Should 
there be but two or three united in the name of Christ, 
they, and not the totality of the congregation, compose the 
Church. The mass of them form but a world-church, as 
permitted by God’s patience, not the Church founded and 
ordained of God, the body of Christ. 

That such degenerate churches still preserve in them 
certain things divinely ordained and established, and not 
only those divinely permitted, does not entitle them to the 
claim of being the Church of God. For that which be- 
longs to the divine «eos and sro. is not the outgrowth or 
merit of a degenerate church. It is merely the charge 
committed to them for the pure and faithful administra- 
tion, of which they are held responsible. It is their sin 
and folly that they enervate and pollute this trust through 
their wapadons and their spye—a distinction maintained, 
likewise, in regard to the Jewish Church. That which is 
divinely entrusted, does not determine the worth or char- 
acter either of the individual or the community, but the 
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self-active faithfulness, or unfaithfulness, maintained in re- 
gard to it. ‘What is required of the faithful is, to preserve 
and defend the «rs, that which is the scriptural, the 
Christian and the original, and reject the ing *apadoors 
and épye and keep separate and pure from een: When, 
however, a separation of this kind can no longer be effect- 
ed, nor the Church purified, then comes the duty of per- 
sonal withdrawal. For we must obey God rather than 
men. 

d. The entrance into the world of such ecclesiastical dis- 
orders is, indeed, foretold in the Bible as an ecclesiastico- 
historical development, but they are not sanctioned as 
préeper or just. ey incur the judgment of God. All 
the testimonies of Scripture, in regard to, and against, the 
abuses and corruptions which, under the perverted use 
and misuse of Christian and ecclesiastical titles, manifest 
themselves, give an historical illustration of those parables 
in Matt. 18, but they, at the same time, condemn such 
disorders with an express and earnest call upon believers 
to purify and separate themselves from such elements. 
They must be regarded as foreign and antagonistic to the 
Church, and entitled to no Christian recognition. 1 Tim. 
6: 38—5; 2 Tim. 2: 21; 3:5; 1 Tim.4:1. 


ARTICLE VIL. 
THE GERMAN COLONY AND LUTHERAN CHURCH IN 
MAINE.* 


By Rev. Henny N. Postman, D. D., Albany, N.Y. 


On Monday, the 7th of October, 1860, taking advantage 
of my usual vacation, [left my residence in Albany, to 
make a visit to one of the ancient. Churches of our faith, 
in the far East. This church had been in connection with 
the ae sc Lutheran Ministerium of New York, for 
nearly half a century. But its aged pastor, by reason of 
the distance, and his growing infirmities, had only occa- 
sionally been present at our annual conventions. He had 





* An Address delivered before the Historical Society of the Luth- 
eran Church, at its meeting in Washington, D. C,, May 14th, 1869, 
and published by request of the Society. 
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now for some time been superannuated, and for two years 
his voice had been wabilipa the sanct ; although, in 
his own humble dwelling, he still continued, from time to 
time, to minister to the spiritual wants of his beloved people. 

But notwithstanding these ministrations, his flock were 
literally as sheep without a shepherd, and the consequen- 
ces may be easily imagined. Some of the younger mem- 
bers, as is usual in towns situated on the coast, went down 
to the sea in ships, to behold God’s wonders in the deep 
and were lost to the Church. Many were scattered abroad 
in other directions, and being brought under stronger de- 
nominational influences, were gathered into other folds, 
so that only a feeble remnant remai 

But this remnant, “faithful among the faithless,” remem- 
bering how in time past, they had taken sweet counsel to- 

ether, and gone to the house of God in company, longed 
or the services of a minister, who could go in and out 
among them, to lead them into the green pastures, and b 
the still waters of. God’s ordinances, and to feed them wit 
the bread of eternal life. These earnest longings were 
made known to the Ministerium, from time to time; and 
at length, their persistent cry, that we should come over 
and help them, induced the Synod to appoint me as its 
representative to visit them, and by personal observation 
to ascertain their condition, and, if possible, to provide for 
their necessities. 

In the fulfillment of this commission, I had left my 
pleasant home, and God having te pt me on my way; 
at the end of a three days journey, 1 found myself on the 
banks of the Muscongus, and in the humble dwelling of the 
aged Pastor. 

Of that Pastor, and the people to whom he ministered, 
I would speak to you to-night; and I trust that what I 
have to communicate of what I saw on that occasion; and 
what I have since learned of the Lutheran Church in 
Maine, may serve to increase your veneration for those 
early pioneers of civilization and Christianity, though I 
despair to convey even a faint idea of the privations and 
sufferings of this excellent people, in their protracted strug- 

le to found a colony, and establish the Church of their 
fathers, in those eastern wilds. But before I proceed with 
the history of the settlement of these colonists, it may be 
neenney to | afew words in relation to the country 
they, selected as their future home. 
most midway between the mouth of the lovely Ken- 
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nebeck, and of that main artery of the lumber trade, the 
Penobscot, on what is now the line of Lincoln and Han- 
cock counties, in the State of Maine, the ocean forms a 
deep and spacious Bay, appropriately named Broad. Into 
this Bay flows the little river a a on whose left 
bank stands the present town of Waldoborough. All the 
lands in this region, te the extent of thirty miles square, 
sterile in soil, though heavily wooded, were by original 

tent, dated March 2nd, 1630, granted by the Gounail of 
Plymouth to John Beauchamp of London, and Thomas 
Leverett of Boston, Emgland. On the death of Beauchamp, 
Leverett succeeded to the estate. In 1719, John Leverett, 
who was then President ef Harvard College, representing 
himself as sole heir of his grandfather, according to the 
English laws of primogeniture, came into possession of 
the whole patent. 

But an emergency arising, Leverett associated with him- 
self ‘ten of his friends, and afterwards twenty others enter- 
ed into the partnership, which gave the company the ap- 
pellation of the Thirty Proprietors. 

After the treaty of Utrecht, a difficulty arose which 
threatened the extinguishment of the claims of the Thirt 
Proprieters, in consequence of which they were indu 
to en, the services of Brig, Gen. Samuel Waldo, to effect 
an adjustment of the case. Proceeding to England, Wal- 
do succeeded, by untiring application at court, in accom- 
pectin the object of his mission ; and, on his return, the 

irty Proprietors joined in surrendering to him, for his 
services, one-half of the patent.* 

It was on these lands, originally called the Muscongus, 
and afterwards from the circumstances I have mentioned, 
the Waldo patent, and but a short distance from where 
Broad Bay spreads its ample bosom to the waters of the 
Atlantic, that a few German emigrants located in 1789. 
They were supposed to have come over in the summer, or 
autumn of that year, on board of a vessel which brought 
letters of marque and reprisal from the king of England, 
against the subjects of Spain.t 

To the few families which composed the original settle- 
ment large accessions were made in 1740, when forty other 
families from Brunswick and Saxony, tempted by the im- 





* Maine His. Soc. Collect. vol. VI, p. 321322. 
+ Amer. Quar. Reg. vol. XIII, p. 162. 
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posing offers which the indefatigable Waldo, when in Eu- 
rope made and caused to be circulated in their lan- 

, arrived at Broad Boge These settlers were unable 
to speak a word of the English language, and co t- 
ly could hold little intercourse, and gain but little aid 

m their English neighbors. They had been accustomed 
to seeing farms enclosed with fences; and were inexperi- 
enced in the clearing up of new lands. Their progress in 
agriculture was slow; their crops were injured —_ 
beasts, and the cattle that strayed from the neighboring 
settlements; and they suffered incredible hardships. They 
had been induced to leave Germany by the promise of one 
hundred acres of land ; a supply of provisions for a given 
number of years; and the maintenance of a Gospel minis- 
ter. They complained much of disappointment, in these 
promises ; for even when kept to the ear, they were brok- 
en tothe hope. Their lots were laid out but twenty-five 
rods wide, and ran back into the wilderness two miles in 
length. This was an inconvenient shape for a farm, but 
they were easily reconciled to it at the time, as it brought 
their dwellings in close proximity. But the soil was hard, 
and covered with an unbroken forest, haunted by un- 
known beasts of prey, and strange and sa men. 

There was then no fort, block house, or place of retreat 
in case of a hostile attack, no grist mill nearer than St.. 
George’s, or Damari to grind their scanty crops of 
“rochen,” the only grai raised, and which was gen- 
erally ay ange for cooking by merely bruising at home. 
Sighing for their fatherland, but unable to return, they 
despairingly lingered out the tedious years. But sad as 
was their present condition, greater evils were at hand. 
The war, in which England was then engaged with Spain, 
began now to assume an alarming aspect; and the grow- 
ing oa that France was about to take sides. 
with Spain in the contest, and the certainty that her sub- 
jects would persuade the Indians to join them, awakened: 


such as they never before yea 
It is true, the Legislature of Massachusetts, of which 
Maine then formed a part, endeavored to prepare for the- 
strife, by a8 seventy-five pounds for the defence: 
of Broad Bay. But this contributed but little to disperse 
the mg gloom, and soon their worst fears were real- 
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ized. Fratice declared war on the 15th of March; 1744, 
and immediately commenced hostilities.* ' 

War, always to be deprecated, becomes still more san- 
guinary when carried on by ignorant mercenaries, at all 
times eager for plunder, and delighting in blood. And it 
was against such fo¢s the infant colony had to contend. 
Nor was it long before they felt the full measure of their 
vengeance. Hastern and Canadian Indians taking 
sides with the French, as they usually did, fell upon the 
defenceless outpost, determined to extirpate the young 
settlement at a single blow. And they were but too suc- 
cessful in their assault. In the month of May, 1746, they 
made their stealthy approach; and soon a heap of ashes 
was all that remained of the habitations of the peaceful 
settlers, many of whom were cruelly murdered, while the 
remainder were carried away captive either to Canada, or 
into the forest fastnesses of their ruthless foes. 

This savage act put an end, for the time, to the settle- 
ment of the Germans at Broad Bay, and the whole coun- 
try in the neighborhood remained a barren waste, until af- 
ter the treaty of pedce at Aix la Ohapelle, Oct. 7th, 1748. 
“About this time, the tragic story of the origins! settlers’ 
fate, or some other incident, turned the thoughts of other 
Germans in the fatherland, towards the same region, as an 
abiding place. Sympathies have strong attractions, and 
the soil that had drunk in the blood of their martyred 
brethren, was to them consecrated ground.”+ So.says the 
historian. But I am rather inclined to think that the flat- 
tering representations of Gen. Waldo, who was persistent 
in his attempts to settle his patent, had far more influence 
over the minds of the phlegmatic Germans than the blood 
of their. martyred brethren. And I am confirmed in this 
opinion by the fact, that early in 1750 Mr. Orelleus, who 
is described asa “German gentleman,” made a voyage 
across the Atlantic, it is said, “on an errand of enquiry ;” 
but in reality to make terms for the proper settlement of 
his fellow countrymen. 

On his arrival, he presented a memorial to the General 
Court of Massachusetts, in which he pro to remove 
a considerable number of Protestant families from his own 
country to this, provided sufficient inducements were offer- 





* Eaton’s Annals of Warren, p. 61—62. 
+ Amer. Quart. Register, vol. XIII, p. 162. 
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ed, and a favorable prospect opened for their permanent 
establishment and prosperity. This encouragement was 
cheerfully afforded them. 

In the following year (1751,) between twenty and thirty 
families came over with Mr. Etter their interpreter, among 
whom the éarliest'birth was that of Conrad Heyer, who 
at the time of my visit was still living, at the age of more 
than a hundred years, and of whom I shall have occasion 
to speak again bofore I conclude. 

But the time of the arrival of this little colony was 
rather unfortunate, as they were landed on the sterile coast 
of Maine, in the latter part of the month of November, 
{ust as the severe winter of that climate was setting in. 

ew England hospitality, however, provided them with 
both a welcome and a shelter. The General Court’ of 
Massachusetts with great unanimity passed an act, contri- 
buting to their necessities, and private charity was not re- 
miss in its ministrations. Beds and bedding and other 
articles were liberally furnished to secure them from the 
inclemency of the weather, until the opening spring per- 
mitted them to reach their future home, and join the rem- 
nant of their brethren, who during the war, had fled with 
their families to the Fort at Louisburg for protection, but 
had now returned to their old possessions at Broad Bay, 
and on the banks of the Muscongus. 

Thus, ‘under more favorable auspices, was the German 
settlement at Waldoborough revived; and the future once 
more looked bright and promising. 

Taking advantage of this hopeful beginning, General 
Waldo determined to persevere until he secured the 
permanent establishment upon his patent of a large and 
flourishing community. To this end he sent his son to 
Germany, who published in the newspapers, and scattered, 
far and wide, a circular, offering the most flattering in- 
dueements to the simple-minded peasantry to emigrate to 
this modern El Dorado. A copy of this circular Geb late- 
the Maine Historical Society.* It is truly a remarkable 
document; and as rich in promises, as if it had emanated 
from the prolific brain of some wily emigrant runner of the 


ly come to light, and has been translated and published b 





* Maine Hist. Soc. Collect. Vol. VI, pp., 329—30. 
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present day. After dwelling in magniloquent terms upon 
the dciesitonons of the location, the salubrity of the cli- 
mate and the fertility of the soil, it provides to those who 
will of their own accord settle in Broad Bay, that they 
shall dwell together in certain divisions, consisting of one 
hundred and twenty families: and prognises, that to every 
such district there shall be. given to the church two hun- 
dred acres; to the first preacher settling among them, two 
hundred; to the school two hundred; and to eachof the 
one hundred and twenty families one hundred acres, equal 
to more than one hundred and twenty German measure- 
ment. And this land, provided they dwell upon it seven 
years either in person, or by substitute, shall be guaran- 
teed to them, their heirs and assigns forever; without their 
having to make the slightest recompense, or pay any in- 
terest for it. It provides that unmarried persons of twenty- 
one years and upwards, who embrace these offers, and ven- 
ture to build upen their land, shall also receive one hun- 
dred acres, and be regarded asa family. Each district 
shall enjoy the protection of the laws; and so soon as it is 
organized, shall be entitled to send a deputy to the Gen- 
eral Court. The colonists shall be obliged neither to bear 
arms nor carry on war, but in case war should arise, they 
would be protected by the government, and the free exer- 
eise of all Protestant religions will be guaranteed. 

It promises, moreover, that there shall be given to the 
eolonists on their arrival necessary support, for from four 
to six months, according as they arrive early or late in the 
season; and, furthermore, that if one or two Protestant 
preachers, having good testimonials, and unmarried, whose 
care is the salvation of souls, should resolve to trust to 
Providence, and the good will of Samuel Waldo, to go 
forth immediately with the rest, they shall receive, Lesides 
their free passage, a little supply of fifteen pounds sterling, 
out of the capital of the Company ; and boards for the first 
ehurch, which is to be built, shall also be given, and deliv- 
ered to them. 

It is farther stated, that the first families going thither, 
alth there should be several hundreds of they 
can select their residences either in a sea-port. or on 
navigable rivers, where they can cut wood into cords for 
burning, or inte timber for building material, and convey 
it to the shore, where it can always be taken of them by 
ships, for ready money, and carried to Boston, or other 
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cities; and from thence, whatever they need will be brought 
back in return, at a reasonable rate. 

It considerately adds, in conclusion, that by these means 
the people will not only be able at once to support them- 
selves, uutil the land is fit for cultivation, but, also, are 
freed from the trouble and expense of making wagons, and 
traveling by land, to which difficulties, it is well known 
Pennsylvania is subjected. 

_ in amen is dated March 23rd, Maga 

ublis authority of the Royal British Captain Waldo, 
lbereaiinnsy ae of Broad Bay, cauidbaletn and was soon 
followed by its desired results; for no less than sixty families 
immediately accepted its munificent offers; and we are told 
by the Hon. Wm. D. Williamson, the historian of Maine, 
that afterwards, as many as fifteen hundred Germans, en- 
couraged by its representations, emigrated from time to 
time, wre: settled on the Patent of this self-styled heredi- 
ow his promises were fulfilled, is matter of history, 
and will be seen as we follow these sixty families to their 
destination. They arrived there in the month of Septem- 
ber, and were put into a large shed, which had been ereet- 
ed near the shore. This shed was sixty feet long, without 
chimneys, and utterly unfit for human habitation ; yet, 
here these destitute exiles, neglected by their patron, 
whose promises, in this instance, were wholly unfulfilled, 
rene: out a winter of almost inconcei suffering. 
Many froze to death, many perished with hunger, or di- 
seases, induced by their privations. The old settlers were 
too poorly supplied themselves, to afford much assistance 
to the.new comers, who were fain to work for a quart. of 
buttermilk a day; and considered it quite a boon, when 
they could gain a quart of meal for saichine or sixteen hours’ 
work. They sought for employment, also, at Damariscot- 
ta and St. George's, and many of the children were put to 
service in those settlements. Some of them were not des- 
-titute of money, for it is a tradition, that of the three 
-school. masters, who emigrated with them, one was so 
wealthy and, in consequence, so arbitrary, that on any dis- 
pute arising, when arguments failed, he used to threaten 
to knock down his opponent with a bag of Johannes. But 
such was the scarcity of provisions, that even those, who 
had mioney, were unable to procure them. They were un- 
eujunlited, also, with hunting and fishing, for this, in their 
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own native land, had been the privilege of their Lords, and, 
therefore, they were unable to avail themselves of this 
source of supply. 

Thus, in privation and suffering they passed the dreary 
winter months; and it was not until the following spring, 
that Waldo appointed an nt, Charles Leistner, to allot 
to them the promised lands, and deal out the provisions, 
which should have been distributed on their first arrival. 
Leistner was a man of education, exercised the powers of 
@ magistrate, and should have protected them from impo- 
sition, but he did not entirely escape the murmers of the 
settlers, who, in their privations and jealousy, accused him, 
ser 19 without any foundation, of selling, for his own 

nefit, the provisions which had been furnished for them ; 
and, in the allotment of their farms, he certainly treated 
them with great injustice. JTustead of the hundred acres 
of land promised them on the sea coast, where wood would 
bring four shillings a cord, this agent took them back two 
miles into the heart of the wilderness, and there, perhaps, 
from fear of Indian hostilities, assigned them only a half 
an acre each, in a compact cluster. Here they were con- 
strained to build their huts, carrying up boards, and cov- 
ering their roofs with bark, in the best manner they were 
able. 

But these evils were light, compared with the baptism of 
blood which awaited them, and which they were soon af- 
terwards called upon to endure. For, scarcely hada year 
elapsed, when, in addition to their other discomforts, a 
band of Indians, instigated by the Romish French, fell up 
on the defenceless colonists, and the tomahawk and. scalp- 
ing knife did their bloody work. Many were barbarously 
slain, and others carried away captive. Little record re- 
mains of their individual sufferings, but any one, acquaint- 
ed with the history of the period, knows how. cruel were 
even the tender mercies of the Indians, and may easily 
‘imagine the untold horrors of their fate. 

Such outrages led to the second French war, which was 
declared in June, 1756, during which, for seven long years, 
great hardships were endured by the colonists, and much 
dicteda occasioned by the want of provisions. Those who 


were able to do military duty, for the most part, enlisted 
under Jacob Leistner, who had been appointed Captain of 
@ scouting party, and had charge of the stockade, or block 
house, which had been erected for the defence of the set- 
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tlement. These were the favored ones, for they drew reg- 
ular pay and rations, which formed the principle support 
for their families. But the great majority were left in ex- 
treme destitution The Annalist tells us of one family, 
“who subsisted a whole winter on frost fish, with only 
four quarts of meal; and many a German woman was 
glad te doa hard day's work at planting or hoeing, for 


eight or a quart of buttermilk. 
‘And now, (February 10th, 1763,) 


“Grim visag’d war had smoothed his wrinkled front,” 


and “piping times of peace” returned, but not to the har- 
reat ialoniste at aligheniuhs For scarcely had the 
din of battle died away, before this quiet excellent 
people were perplexed with troubles from another, and en- 
tirely unexpected quarter. A flaw in the title to their 
lands had been discovered by some mousing speculator, 
and one of the evils, which so often befalls the unsuspect- 
ing emigrant, was now upon them, with all its distracting 
anxieties. 

From the report of a Committee, to whom the matter 
had been referred, and which was adopted by the Legisla- 


ture of Massachusetts, February 23rd, 1762, it appes 


red 
that Gen. Waldo (to say the least, and to put the most 
charitable construction upon his conduct,) labored under 
an erroneous impression, as to the extent of his Patent. 
Its true boundaries were the Penobscot on the East, and 
the Muscongus on the West; and, consequently, all the 
inhabitants on the western bank of the latter river (and 
these constituted the ter part of the colonists,) were 
without any title to their lands. True, they, had deeds 
from General Waldo; but of what avail were these, when 
the General's right of ownership was invalidated. And 
now, what their enemies, the indians, had spared, was lia- 
ble to be taken from them by their so-called friends. They 
were about to loose, not only their farms, buildings and im- 
provements, and be turned out of doors; but their Church 
property was in.danger, for this, also, was on the litigated 
territory, as well as the humble temple in which they wor- 
shipped God, in the language, and after the time-honored 
custom oftheir fathers. In this dilemma, the troubled 
s2ttlers, to the number of sixty or seventy families, pur- 
chased their lands anew, in 1763—64, and received other, 
and as they supposed satisfactory deeds from Mr. Thomas 
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Drowne, in behalf of the Pennaquid Company, which had 
established its title to them, under the patent granted 
the Plymouth Council, to two merchants of Bristol, Rob- 
ert Aldsworth and Gyles Elbridge, dated February 20th, 
1681. 

To the’ honor of this Company, it ought to be stated, 
‘that the settlers “were allowed to retain the lots assigned 
them by Waldo for public uses; and deeds were given 
them cf one hundred acres for a meeting house; one hun- 
dred acres for the ministry; and one lot of twenty-five 
acres, and another of forty-one, for the support of schools.” 

But even this purchase did not avail to secure them 
quiet possession of their property. For, soon afterwards, 
“a possessary right,” called “the Brown claim,” was raised 
to the same lands, in virtue of ancient settlement and oc- 
cupancy; and numerous depositions were taken to estab- 
igh this title, to the no small alarm and perplexity of this 
honest and persecuted people. 

Nor were the settlers on the other, or Eastern bank of 
the river, without serious trials and embarrassments. They 
had made improvements on certain portions of land with- 
in the acknowledged Waldo patent, but, either through ig- 
norance or inadvertency, had obtained no deeds from the 
General before his sudden death from apoplexy near Fort 
Pownal, in 1759, and were, therefore, seriously molested 
by his heirs, who claimed under him, among whom was 
General Knox, who afterwards became so famous during 
our Revolutionary struggle. Thus were these honest, un- 
suspecting Germans harrassed by the harpies of the law, 
contrary to every principle of justice and good faith, and 
left, with no remedy for their grievances, and without the 
least remuneration or indemnity for their losses. 

_Justly indignant at such persistent ill-treatment and in- 
jury, disappointed in their expectations, displeased with 
the climate, and determined to be rid of ‘interminable law- 
suits, it is no wonder that a large number of families re- 
solved to abandon the settlement and to seek for a more 
desirable residence. Accordingly many of the settlers 
sold their estates for what they would bring, (which, in 
many instances, was but a miserable pittance,) and, in 1778, 
removed from Maine to join their German brethren, who 
three years before, under the advice and guidance of the 
Rev. Mr. Cilly, a Moravian clergyman, had emigrated to 
Carolina, and effected a settlement in that more genial 
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clime. By this emigration, according to two authorities,* 
the colony lost not less than three hundred families, in- 
cluding many of its most skilful husbandmen, and estima- 
ble citizens, It is hardly credible, however, that so many 
could have been spared, at so early a period, without de- 
populating the place. But, whether this account be exag- 
gerated or not, the loss. was soon made up. For the Ger- 
mans, like the rest of the Teutons, are a clannish race, and 
upon “a second serious, sober thought,” many of them 
concluded that it was far better to retrace their steps and 
“bear the ills they had,” than to remain among compara- 
tive strangers, and “suffer others that they knew not of,” 
especially as the rumblings of the storm, which was soon to 
burst upon-the Colonies, were now beginning to be heard. 
The great majority of them, therefore, returned, though 
the ex incurred, and the loss of time, had tly in- 

their indigence. But they were received with joy- 
ful hearts, and many a helping hand was extended tow 
them, as they quietly settled down again amongst their for- 
mer friends neighbors. 

During the struggle which led to the ion of the 
Colonies from the mother country, which shortly followed, 
they bore their manfully, and endured, in common 
with the rest of the colonists, their full share of the priva- 
tions and sufferings incident to a state of warfare, though 
they were not, ason former occasions, subject to the incuwr- 
sions of the Indians. And when peace dawned upon the 
land, they cheerfully returned to their usual avocations, 
and busily occupied themselves in the tilling of the soil. 
For they were essentially a farming community, and but 
few had as yet turned their attention to any, save the most 
common of the mechanic arts. 

Hitherto, the settlement had consisted principally of 
Germans, and of the children who were born unto them. 
But after the close of the war of the Revolution, the faci-. 
lities for ship building, afforded by the Muscongus river, 
and its vicinity to the waters of the Broad Cove and Bay, 
began to attract the attention of the descendants of the. 
Puritans, a proverbially active and enterprising race, and 
soon @ vi sprang into existence, at the head of nayi- 
gation on the eastern bank, and the population became 
materially changed. But the Germans still adhered to 
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their own lan , and to the customs of their fathers, 
and particularly to their ancient faith. They were origin- 
ally from different parts of Germany, and consisted for the 
most part of those who adopted the Augsburg Confession 
for their creed; but among them were many of the follow- 
ers of Zwinglius, and some few of: the Moravians, or Uni- 
ted Brethren. But they were all of one mind, ‘as to the 
necessity of establishing public worship, and paying a due 
regard to the institutions of Christianity ; and, therefore, 
no sooner had they erected their huts, than they endeav- 
ored to provide a fit habitation for the mighty God of Ja- 
cob. is humble’ temple was built of ‘teem oceupied a 
central position near the Cove, and was furnished with all 
the conveniences their scanty resources could supply. 
Here, though destitute of a regular clergyman, they con- 
stantly assembled from Sabbath to Sabbath, for public 
worship. At these meetings, John Ulmer, one’of the prin- 
ciple men among thet, took the lead; and acted as their 
minister, and as such was paid by Waldo, until! the settle- 
ment was broken up by the incursion of the Indians in 1746. 
Upon the revival of the colony three years, later, he continued 
to labor in the same vocation, and after the death of Leistner, 


he appears to have acted in the triple capacity of priest, prince 

apd taitfeaty commander. Of the distmetion sas veubeied 

upon him he was not a little vain ; nor was he slow in as+ 

sefting his claims, and:im exacting on all occasions due 

honor and respect. ‘For, we are told, that visiting the 

ren sae Sverre of Pennaquid, towards the close of 
nd 


the second French war, and hailing the people in the dusk 
of the evening to set him across the river, in answer to the 
inquiry who he was, he gave his name with such a string 
of titles, that they expected to find a large number of per- 
sons; and were much disappointed when they found s all 
these honors borne by a single individual. * 

This state of things continued until 1762, when the Rev. 
John Martin Schaeffer, who is described, I know'not on 
what authority, as Belonging to the German Lutheran 
Church, came from New to Boston, and was invited 
by some of the inhabitants of Broad Bay to become their 
pastor; and John Ulmer’s occupation, as the ministerial 
office, was gone. But from all accounts the mild govern- 
ment and harmless vanity of the one was but ill exchanged 
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for the bold exactions and niean selfishness of the other; 
for according to the concurrent testimony of the period, 
Schaeffer's “character was not se adorned with as to 
entitle his portrait to a place among ‘the apostles of recti- 
tude and reform,”* ao ie 
Shortly after his arrival, he organized a church in two 
branches, Lutheran ahd German Reformed. This church 
consisted of sixty or seventy communicant members, each of 
whom contributed to his support, in addition tothe use of the 
gilebe, three porsie old tenor,a bushel of corn, and two days 
workannually. Healso, received, according tothe custom of 
those primitive times, (a custom not altogether extinct in 
some of our German ¢ongregations, even to the present 
day,). half a dollar for the baptism of each child; a like 
sum for each person confirmed ; and‘a dollar for attending 
every fune But: not satisfied with his income asa 
minister, he prasad as a physician also,and gained much 
fame, as well.as wealth, by letting blood, applying blisters, 
and sa(seay dng public generally, He was applied. to, 
by numbe m the neighboring towns, and was consid- 
ered by the common. people everywhere, as having no 
ual. He made his people believe it was necessary to be 
every spring, for which he received a regular fee. of 
fifty cents for ¢ach inhabitant. These emoluments, with 
such advdntages.as his property, influence and education, 
enabled him to take, in making bargains, soon rendered 
him opulent... And as the love of lucre grows by what it 
feeds on, he. was no longer content with the profits derived 
from preaching and the practice of medicine; but engaged 
im navigation, receiving the lumber and wood of the ‘lis. 
erate Germans,.on commission, to sell in Boston, and al- 
ways taking out his.own demands from the. proceeds, and 
liquidating the amounts in his own way. Many a poor 
man had te work a week for him, to pay for the annual 
loss of blood in himself and family; and when any .con- 
siderable sickness oceurred, a:sloop’s hold, full ef wood 
went. to pay the doctor’s bill. As his wealth increased, all 
restraint was thrown off, and his vices appeared without a 
blush, He was very profane, acd imtemperate, and 
though an eloquent. preacher, gradually lost all influence 


asa minister. But this gave him little, or no concern; 
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for when remonstrated with, by his people, for his improp- 
er behaviour, he was accustomed to excuse hi by 
saying: “When I have my plack coat on, den I am a min- 
ister, and you must do as I say, but when I have my green 
coat on, den I am a toctor, and I can do as I please.’ 
Thus, did this wolf in sheep’s clothing continue to 
fleece, with impunity, his defenceless flock. “But the 
triumphing of the wicked is short, and the joy of the 
hypocrite but for a moment.” And it may be mentioned, 
as a striking instance of retributive justice, that while re- 
siding in the neighboring town of Warren, to which he 
removed in after years, and where he continued his medi- 
eal practice, and in addition, took out a license to retail 
spirituous liquors, for which he himself was the best cus- 
tomer. His house, during his temporary absence in Bos- 
ton, was entered in the dead of night, by four men in dis- 
guise, who seized the women, the only inmates, pinioned 
ir arms, confined them in the cellar, broke open the 
chests and closets, containing his hoards of silver and gold, 
and stripped him of all his ill-gotten gains. Every at- 
tempt to discover the burglars, or to recover the stolen 
me | Pt pay soe — ~ miserable wretch, in 
tage pair, plunging still deeper into intemperance, 
died as the fool dieth, and “made ad sign.”"+ me 
It is said this miserable man was pastor of the church 
for nearly twenty years; but it is hardly credible, that the 
great body of the con tion, should have endured his 
ministrations so long; 8 it is more than probable, that 
the number of his erents was but few. Indeed, it is 
matter of record, that in 1767, the Rev. Mr Cilly, a pious 
Moravian clergyman, came from Germany to Broad Bay, 
who, — @ more spiritual-minded man, and ey 
ing in his life and conduct the reality of the doctrine he 
preached, drew away and converted to the Moravian faith 
many of the ype who, in 1770, removed with him to 
Carolina, and joined a similar society there.t And we 
have positive testimony, that the church was without a 
rin 1774. 
Among the old documents at Hartwick Seminary, there 
is a call, dated May 28th, 1774, addressed to the Rev. 
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John Christopher Hartwick, pro tem. of the church 
at Boston, and superintendent of sundry Evangelical con- 
gregations, scattered oe down in America ;" which de- 

. the church at Waldoborough, as being “like sheep 
without a shepherd, destitute of the ‘ministry of the Gos- 
pel, and scattered, and fainting for want of spiritual 
ture, to the great detriment of its spiti state.” It 
moreover informed him, that he had* been unanimously 
elected reed pret and earnestly entreated him to become their 
spiri guide. Nay,so anxious were the people to se- 
cure the services of a r, that they furthermore em- 
powered Hartwick, in the event of his being unable to ao- 
cept their call, to select me meee whom he should deem 
suitable for the position, and unanimously to abide 
by his decision. In compliance with this call, it isknown 
that Hartwick visited Waldoborough, and performed min- 
isterial duties there in J aly 1774, but whether he remain- 
ed with them for any length of time, is extremely doubtful, 
as he was proverbially fondof change. At any rate, there 
is no further record of his ministry. 

The next we hear of the congregation, is in 1785, when 
a Mr. Croner appears to have been its pastor. But during 


was 
made in the life of godliness, and nothing accomplished for 
the Redeemer’s kingdom; for, according to the record, 
“he was an evil example to his flock, a reproach to the 
ministry, and an injary to souls."* Whether this Oroner 
was ever regularly inducted into the ministry, is extremely 

roblematical ; and from all accounts he appears to have 
eon one of that class of imposters, with which our Church 
has been s0 much cursed in the past, and from which every 
lover of our Zion ought earnestly to pray, that she may 
be delivered in the future. 

But Providence had better things in store for this long 
suffering, and oft deceived people. Taught by bitter ex- 
perience, not to trust in every adventurer, who represent- 
ed himself to be a Lutheran minister, they sought advice 
from the Synod of Pennsylvania, and thereby obtained the 
services of a pastor, who more than compensated them for’ 
all the disappointments ofthe past. For the Rev. Augus- 
tus Ferdinand Rity, who, upon the recommendation of that 
Synod, was called in 1795, was not only a manof piety 


his ministry, which continued four years, no ple 
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and learning, but, unlike his predecessors, had the interest 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom much at heart, and wasdeeply 
imbued with the love of souls. He was a native of Ger- 
many, and educated at the University of Helmstadt; had 
been in this country about a year, during which, he was 
pastor of four small congregations, within the bounds of 
the Pennsylvania Synod, of which he was.a member; and 
now undertook to'serve the church at Waldoborough, for 
the annual salary of two hundred and twenty dollars, and 
the use of a hundred acres.of land. Like his predecessor 
he preached in the German language exclusively, an 
when first called upon by the neighboring clergy, being 
unacquainted with the English, was able to converse with 
them only in Latin; though afterwards, as he became bet- 
ter acquainted with, this country, and its institutions, he 
was one of the few German ministers, who had the good 
sense to advise his parishioners to abandon their German 
schools, and give their children an English education ; and 
had his sensible’advice been followed, we should not have 
been obliged to record, to night, the decline and final ex- 
tinction of the Lutheran Church in Maine. It is said, by 
his cotemporaries, that Mr. Rity was remarkably sedate in 
his deportment, and rarely indulged in anything that would 
excite a smile; and that the nearest approach to levity he 
ever exhibited, was in the case of Mr. Demuth, one of his 
ishioners. . This man had in some way taken offence at 
aden (a common occurrence in ministerial ex perience,) 
and refused to speak to him. Mr. Rity,in company with 
a friend, passing him.one day, in the usual manner, with- 
out receiving a nod, the friend observed: “There goes Mr. 
Demuth.” “Nein, Nein,” said the minister, nicht Meister 
Demuth, Meister Hochmuth.”* But this was an excep- 
tion, for otherwise he was 
“‘Affectionate in look 
And tender in address, as well became 
A messenger of grace to guilty men—"” 
“Much impress’4 

Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 

And mainly anxious that the flock he fed 

Should feel it too.’’ 


And much did he need these gifts and graces, for he had 
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hard work to. perform, many thorns and briers.to remove, 
and afield to. cultivate, which had Jong lain waste, and 
brought forth no fruit unto righteousness. But he was 
fully qualified for the task, and he, labored not alone, for 
God was with him, and gave him many souls for his hire, 
and as his crown of rejoicing. He was only too soon re- 
moved from the toils of his.gpiritual husbandry on earth, 
to reap.the glorious rewards of the heavenly harvest home. 
For he suddenly expired, after a sixteen years’ ministry, 
in 1811; and devout men, with sadd hearts, carried 
him to his barial, universally Jamented by all who knew 
him, both Americans and Germans, leaving behinda repu- 
tation, as, his biographer quaintly remarks: “Like an ar- 
ray of gems. which never fade.” 

And, now, the widowed church was in without a 
pastor, but she did not sit, long overwhelmed with grief, be- 
moaning her desolate condition; for God heard her cry, and 
sent her in the autumn of 1812, and in the person of the 
Rey. John William Starman, a teacher to go before her, 
as a pillar of cloud and of fire, to direct her by day and by 


night. The aged German Christiqgns of Waldoborough, 
hailed his coming, with delight, and wept for joy, that 


onee more before their death, they could sit and listen in 
their own language, to the words of heavenly wisdom, to 
edify their minds, and kindle into new life their religious 
zeal.. 1 said, the aged German Christians ; for, alas, the 
younger members of their families, for want of English 
preaching, had generally joined the Congregational church, 
which had been gathered by the new comers in 1807, un- 
der the apy of the Rev. John R. Cutting. But the 
old settlers, and some few of their immediate descendants, 
were a staid generation, not excitable, or effected by what 
they denominated new-light doctrine and preaching, and 
imagined that they could not understand the preaching of - 
the Gospel in any other than the German language. Hence, 
they insisted on the suicidal policy, to have all the services 
of the church exclusively in German, making no provision 
for the firstlings of the flock, who, by association with their 
English-speaking neighbors, had gradually lost the know- 
ledge of their mother tongue; and who, by this policy, 
were constrained, if the ye spiritual food, to leave 
the ancient fold, and feed in other pastures. Under these 
circumstances, it was impossible to infuse a younger and 
more vigorous element into the slumbering and dying 
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energies of the Church; and Mr. Starman was destined to 
labor comparativelysn vain, and to spend his strength for 
naught. 

But one thing he was enabled to do. From the first or- 
pnemge of the church, the Lutherans and German Re- 

ormed, Who composed it, Were accustomed to have the 
Lord’s Supper administered to them separately. Though 
this did not accord with his views of Christian communion, 
he nevertheless continued the custom, for the sake of peace 
and harmony; always, however, giving a pressing invita- 
tion to the different parties to discard their prejestiosa, and 
lovingly to unite in partaking of the sacred feast. At 
first, few complied with the invitation, but the number 
gradually increased, until on the 17th of June, 1829, the 
separating wall was entirely taken away. Ata meeting of 
‘the church members, held at that period, it was unani- 
mously resolved, that the different parties would hereafter 
commune together, according toa prescribed form ; and 
from that time forward, both classes approached the Lord's 
table together, as one undivided family, in the unity of the 
Spirit, and in the bonds of peace. 

A citizen of Waldoborough describes one of these joy- 
ful occasions, which must have been peculiarly interesting 
and impressive. He speaks of the “tottering monuments 
of the early days, of the first settlers of Broad Bay,” sur- 
rounding the sacramental board—of Conrad Heyer, who 
for more than seventy years, occupied a conspicuous seat 
in the singing gallery, both in the old log meeting house, 
at the Cove, and then at the church now dilapidated and 
in ruins, about three quarters of a mile from the village,”* 
—but he says nothing of those, who in the bud aad ee. 
som of their years, had:consecrated themselves to the ser- 
vice of the Master—for alas, they were not there with 
their parents, to eat of that bread, and drink of that cup. 
And how can a church flourish, when the natural sources 
of its increase and vitality are cut off? For though the 
pastor had now, for some time, been permitted to preach 
occasionally in English, yet from his imperfect knowledge 
of the language, the want of fluency in the delivery of his 
sermons, or some other cause, he failed to attract the 
young, though they universally respected him, or to brin 
any of the, wanderers back again into the ancient fold. 
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The Rev. Mr. Starman, was a man of faith, and.a man of 
prayer, but he could not work miracles; and little short 
of a miracle could save the decaying church at Waldo- 
borough, from the dissolution which awaited it. 

My first acquaintance with this man of God, was at the 
Synod of oe tielsenicen, in August, 1823. He wasthen 
upwards of fifty years of age, unmarried, and so bashful 
and diffident, that he avoided rather than sought the so- 
ciety of the gentler sex ; and probably he would have gone 
through life, wanting that Messin of the Lord, a good 
wife, but for the intervention of his con tion; who, 
believing that it was not good for him to be ies and that 
his efficiency as a pastor would be increased, by his hav- 
ing a helpmeet from among the daughters of the land, took 
the matter into their own hands so completely, as not only . 
to designate who should be his bride, fat also, to negoti- 
ate with her family and herself, as to the terms and con- 
ditions of the marriage.* And though “matrimony is a 
matter of more worth than to be dealt in by attorneyship,” he 
cheerfully acquiesed in the arrangement, and in due time, 
the parties, to their mutual satisfaction, were firmly united 
in the silken tie. 

This, no doubt, contributed greatly to his usefulness at 
the time, and, as I can testify from personal observation, 
was a source of comfort and happiness to him, in his de- 
clining years. And much did he need careful nursing and 
kind attention in his old age. For I found him a perfect 
wreck of his former self, afflicted with erysipelas, almost 
blind, and nearly helpless; yet, the same simple-hearted, 
prayerful, God-fearing, and Sed.loviig man asever. Never 
shall I forget the gleam of joy, which illumined his aged 
countenance, as I alighted from the stage coach, and en- 
tered his humble dwelling. His troubles now seemed to 
be over, the desire of his heart to be gratified. His peo- 
ple were once more to be gathered in the old church, and 
to hear the Gospel from the lips of a Lutheran minister. 
Immediate arrangements were made for religious services, 
on every day of the limited period of my visit. On Fri- 
day evening I preached in a neighboring school house ; 

such an audience of aged men and women, my eyes 
had never before beheld. At the close of the services, 
which were listened to with rapt attention, they clus- 
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tered round me, and had I been the President of the Uni- 
ted States, [ could not have received a more hearty greet- 
ing, while: they hailed with joy the proposition I made, 
in behalf of the Ministerium, that we would send them a 
minister, provided they would aid in bis support, by the 
contribution of one hundred and fifty dollars annually. 
On the following afternoon I addressed the congregation 
again, at the house of Conrad Heyer, the first born amon 
the settlers at Broad Bay, who, although one hundred | 
one years old, was as brisk and active as a man of fifty ; 
and who, according to his wont, for more than eighty 
years, acted as chorister, and led us. in a hymn of praise, 
reading without spectacles the small print of Watts’ ‘duo- 
decimo Hymn Book, and singing even the highest. notes, 
with scarcely any of the tremulousness of age. But Sun- 
day was the great day of the feast; for all the settlers 
far and near, to the third and fourth generations, crowded 
to the dilapidated church, on foot, and im all kinds of an- 
cient vehicles. The aged pastor was there wrapped in 
flannels, having been carefully conveyed thither by one of 
his attentive deacons—the little remnant of his flock. was 
there, ancient men and women not a few, having for the 
most part passed three score years and ten, fondly  recall- 
ing the days of their youth, when they kept holy day to- 
gether, and had gone to the house of God in company. 
After two services in the old church, and a third, in the 
Baptist meeting house in the village, the congregation was 
dismissed to meet on Monday afternoon, to listen to anoth- 
er sermon, and learn the result of the effort which was 
being. made to comply with my proposition, and secure 
the services of a minister. At that meeting it was an- 
nounced, that the committee appointed for that purpose, 
after the most strenuous efforts, had been able to secure 
only between fifty and sixty dollars; and the amount of a 
collection taken on the spot, for my expenses, which they 
insisted on defraying, was only one dollar and thirty-one 
cents. It was not, that they did not desire the services of 4 
Gospel minister. It was not because they were penurious; 
for I doubt not, that each one subsoribed to the full extent 
of his ability. But it was because, for the most part, they 
were almost entirely destitute of the means of comfortable 
living, and had absolutely nothing to spare from their 
scanty earnings. 

Under these circumstances, as the feeble few were una- 
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ble to supply even the necessary clothing for a we and 
as there was no material in the settlement which might be 
counted on for the resuscitation and growth of the congre- 
gation, they came to the unanimous conclusion to disband 
their organization, and seek a spiritual home in the neigh- 
boring Congregational Church, where since the disability 
of their pastor they had been fed, and in whose commu- 
nion many of their children were already numbered. 
Though with great reluctance, [ could not but acquiesce 
in their decision; and commending them to God and to 
the word of his grace, the parting prayer was offered, the 
farewell hymn sung, and we separated, to meet no more, 
until assembled 


‘“‘Where congregations ne’er break up 
And Sabbaths ne’er shall end !’’ 


Nearly twenty years have elapsed since that memorable 
visit, and time has wrought its usual changes: That aged 
pastor, who died in 1854, in his eighty-second year, and 
that ancient band of pilgrims, who clung to him to the 
last, have al] gone to join the general assembly and church 
of the first born, whose names are written in heaven. The 
afflicted minister’s agonizing prayers for his people are 
turned into joyful songs of praise for their deliverance 
from these earthly tabernacles, and their exaltation to the 
city which hath foundations, and the house not made with 
hands—Old Conrad Heyer, clothed in immortal youth, is 
singing the song of Moses and the Lamb—and nothing re- 
mains on earth to mark the place of their sojourn, and the 
Church of our fathers in the State of Maine, but the dilap- 
idated ruins of the house, in which they once worshipped 
God—and the tall marble column in the neighboring grave- 
yard, erected by the noble liberality of the citizens of 
Waldoborough, which tells the passing traveller, that 
Here lie the remains of the sainted Rity and Starman, the 
once able and efficient pastors of the German Lutheran 
Church of Broad Bay / 

Gentlemen and Brethren of the Historical Society! 
This painful history, will not have been presented to you 
in vain, if we will only learn the important lessons which 
it teaches: How utterly futile is the attempt to build 
up a little Germany in America. 


Vout. XX. No, 79. 59 
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How surely an isolated charch, using exclusively the 
German language, surrounded by an English speaking 
preston and receiving no accessions from the Father- 
and, must die out in the course of three or four genera- 
tions. And above all ' 

How absolute is the necessity of a perfect union and 
communion of the German and English element, in our 
ecclesiastical councils, if we would attain to that position 
in this land, which of right to us belongs as the first pure 
Protestant Church of the Reformation. For this union I 
have always contended. This has been one of the objects of 
my life om labors. This should be the burden of our prayers, 
before the throne of heavenly grace. And though late de- 
velopments in our beloved Zion, may seem to have defer- 
red this desirable event, it will come. It must come, or 
the Lutheran Church im the United States will be num- 
bered, like the Church in the State of Maine, among “the 
thingsthat were.” 


ARTICLE VIII. 


THE SPECIAL MISSION OF THE LUTHERAN PUBEICA- 
TION SOCIETY ; ITS PRINCIPLES AND IFS INTELLEC- 
TUAL RESOURCES.* 


By Rev. J. H. W. Srockenserc, A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


It is not necessary, on this occasion, to discuss the power 
of the press, “the theme of so many declamations and 
eommonplaees, but to whose merits and effect, no com- 





* After the delivery of the Address’ at the Anniversary of the Pub- 
lication Society, at the late meeting of the General Synod, in Wash- 
ington, a resolution was adopted, requesting a copy of the Address, 
for publication in the Evangelical Review. The author is unable to 
comply strictly with this resolution, because, at the time of its de- 
livery, only a part of the Address was written. As here published, 
some things may be added, which were not originally in the Ad- 
dress, while others may be omitted. The substance, however, is the 
same. 
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monplaces, or declamations, will ever be able to do justice.” 
Nor is it necessary to prove the necessity of the Publica- 
tion Society, since this is acknowledged by all. The or- 
; | eevee that wants to live and grow, must publish and 

efend its views. No one doubts, that this Society has a 
genera] aim and mission, namely : to publish and circulate 
religious books. But some are not fully conscious of the 
fact, that, as a Church, we have a special mission, which is, 
also, the mission of our Publication Society. That the 
mission of this Society is in harmony with the principles 
of the General Synod, is evident from the second article of 
the Constitution: “This Society, assuming the doctrinal 
basis of the General Synod, shall have for its object, the 
diffusion of religious knowledge, by means of translations 
and religious productions, and thus to furnish, and circu- 
late'a suitable literature for our Church.” 

Physical and intellectual power is, in itself, neither good 
nor bad ; it is the motive that lies back of the power, and 
controls it, which determines its moral character. It is 
the choice of an aim for life, either in harmony with God's 
aim, or contrary thereto, that consecrates, or curses a 
man’s faculties. Every Society, if there is any reason for 
its existence, and if it is really a unity, whatever may be 
its variety, has, like the individual, a conscience, a law, a 
motive, a sphere of operation, and a mission; and these 
determine its character. And asevery person has a pecu- 
liar mission, for which he is specially adapted, and to 
which he, and he only is called, and which no one else can 
perform ; so every Society should have a special reason for 
Its existence, and a peculiar mission. If any two Societies 
have exactly the same mission, then they should cease to 
be two, by being united into one Society, so that by their 
union, their power to accomplish the mission might be in 
creased. The Lutheran Publication Society has a pecu- 
liar mission; and it was organized, because it was felt, that 
there is for it a work, which can be done by no other ex- 
isting organization. It is its mission, that makes it either 
important, or insignificant ; and in order that the worth of 
the Society may be known, we must have a clear idea of 
its mission. 

The great German theologian Schleiermacher said, that 
he did not so much regard it as his business to teach peo- 
ple something new, as to make them realize that which was 
already in them. And whilst discussing this mission, it 
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shall not be my aim to say anything new, but to make you 
conscious of that which is already in you. 

The Lutheran Publication Society is the preacher of 
the General Synod. Through it, the Synod declares its 
principles to the Church, and to the world. It aids the 
minister, by instructing him, and by assisting him to en- 
lighten his people. But mere general enlightment cannot 
be the great aim of the Society, for then it would have no 
F fees mission, since this is more or less the aim of every 

ublication Society. Nor can its special aim be to spread 
religious literature of a general character among our people, 
for, that could be done as well, and perhaps, more cheaply, 
by other Societies. But its special ain is, to do what no 
other Society can, to make our principles familiar to all, 
and to provide a literature that naturally springs from 
these principles, and harmonizes with them. 

The character, the worth, and the inherent power of a 
Society, are not dependent on the area of territory occu- 
pied, nor en the number of persoas embraced in the So- 
ciety, nor on the amount of money it commands; but on 
the principles underlying the Society, and a faithful adher- 
nce tothem. Not where it is, not how great a show it 
makes, not the number of its advocates, but what it is, de- 
termines the character of the Publication Society. The 
principles of an organization are its essence; and in pro- 
portion as these are living and life-giving, will the organi- 
zatien be vigorous, or weak. 

If, as'‘a Church, we have a special work to perform, then 
this Society, also, has a special mission, for it is the out- 
growth nas the exponent of the Church. And that our 
Ohurch has a special mission, only the superficial observer 
‘will undertake to deny. Whilst we have much in com- 
mon with other Evangelical Churches, we nevertheless oc- 
cupy a position, that makes us distinct and peculiar. In 
government, in ceremonies, and even in doctrine, we are, 
in many respects, similar to other Churches; but, that 
which distinguishes us from them, is a great fundamental 
principle, which lies back of all form, and ceremony, and 
government, and doctrine. With Luther, we adhere 
strictly to the word of God, as the supreme authority ; but 
with him we also insist, that this supremacy of Scripture 
must not be destroyed practically, by making its interpre- 
tation depend on human authority. With Luther, too, we 
.aim, not:te establish, or perpetuate a sect, or mere denomi- 
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nation, but to restore and perpetuate the Church itself, the 
Church established by Jesus and his Apostles. Therefore, 
we claim, that the basis of the Church, the Christian 
Church, is bread enough, and narrow enough for us, with- 
out enlarging it, as is a by some systems of infidelity, 
without contracting it, as is done by sectarianism. e 
want the conditions of fellowship te be the same as those 
made by Christ and his Apostles; and we cannot believe, 
that to be the true Church, which makes conditions of 
fellowship, which exclude any person whom Christ receives 
as a disciple. Inthis respect we stand with the Church of 
the Reformation, before bitter contention rent it into fac- 
tions, and sectarianized the Evangelical Church. Luther 
aimed to reform the Church, and, therefore, he tried to re- 
store the basis of the Church itself, on which all must 
stand, who-are Christians. He did not aim to establish a 
mere sect, which would require a basis narrower than that 
of the Church, and would necessarily exclude some who 
belonged to the Church of Christ. As children and heirs 
of the Reformation, we claim all the rights and privileges 
claimed by the Church of the Reformation, whether ,they 
be positive or negative, constructive or destructive—the 
aim always being to build up the Church of Christ. If 
truths have been hid, they must be brought to light agairz; 
if their growth has been checked, it must again be promo- 
ted; if errors have been promulgated, they must be ex- 
posed and rejected; if abuses are Dagens. though associ- 
ation and antiquity may have made them dear, they must 
be reformed. This work was not finished by the Reform- 
ers, but it was commenced by them; they did not do our 
work, but they prepared the way for it, and teach us how 
to do it, just as they do not interpret the Bible for the 
Christian, but give him the Gospel, and teach him how to 
interpret it for himself. A Church, which has only the 
doctrinal results of the Reformation, which it treasures as 
an unchangeable possession, may be called a Reformed 
Church; but.a Church, which has, also, the spirit and the 

rinciples of the Reformation, must necessarily be a re- 
estahaty Church. To be still more explicit, we must 
say, that the Reformation did not produce a Church per- 
fectly reformed, but it produced a reformatory Church, 
which was to continue unceasingly the work of reforma- 
tion already begun. And Charches now prove glaringly, 
their departure from the principles of the Reformation, by 
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clinging only to doctrines that have been handed down 
from age to age, while they totally ignore, or explicitly re- 
ject the reformatory spirit and principles, which made the 
Reformation what it was. If the Reformation finished 
what it commenced, so that its life became petrified into a 
dead system, that can be transmitted from age to age, then 
we are not the children and heirs of the Reformation, and 
do not desire to be. Butif it commenced a work of cease- 
less progress, then we claim to be of the Reformation; and 
we legitimate our claim by the fact, that we area reforma- 
tory Church, with the principles that were the law of the 

reat Reformation, and with the spirit and life that were 
its inspiration. 

It is, indeed, true, that the highest Christian conscious- 
ness of the age is with us. The most spiritual and the 
most clear-sighted Christians of all Churches acknowledge 
our fundamental principle, that there are certain essential 
doctrines, on which unity is demanded by Christ and his 
Apostles, that on other non-essential doctrines, liberty must 
be granted, a liberty that is essential to the Church, to 
keep it from sectarianism ; and that the Church has no 
more right to make a basis for fellowship, narrower than 
Christ made, than it has a right to make a basis broader, 
than that made by him. “Other foundations can no man 
lay, than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ;” and this 
foundation is as essentially destroyed by contraction as by 
expansion. And the most advanced of the various Chris- 
tian Churchs practice this principle, laid down in our basis, 
whatever their creeds may say. The Presbyterian Church 
no more binds to non-essentials in its creed, than does the 
Lutheran Church ; if it did, the Church would be still 
more shattered than it is, and it would be as inefficient in 
life, as extreme Calvinism is in the pulpit. The same is 
true of the Episcopal and other Churches. But, I believe, 
that ours is the first Church in this country, which de- 
clared agreement in fundamentals, and liberty in non-fun- 
damentals, to be, not merely a practical rule, but a princi- 
ple—a principle that is essential to the Church, to distin- 
guish it from sectarianism. We thus have a basis, which 
none can stand on but a Christian, and on which every 
Christian must stand. With this principle, the problem 
for us to solve is, how the most perfect unity can be se- 
cured in the greatest diversity, consistent with Christianity ; 
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and how with trae Gospel liberty, we ean form the most 
compact organization. _ 

Those who understand our position, need not be told, 
that our liberty is not licentiousness, and that our princi- 
pies do not lead to confused eclecticism, or religious chaos, 

ut to systematic growth. Our position is strongly Pro- 
testant, and has not proved a failure. But many profes- 
sors of the Protéstant religion have failed to grasp its 
principles, and consistently practice them. The remedy 
1s not in abandoning them, but in returning to them. 

With our basis, we can be orthodox, and still be evan- 
gelical ; we can be consistent advocates of principle, with- 
out being intolerant; we can be Latherans, and distinct 
from all other Churches, and still can extend the hand of 
Christian fellowship to every brother in Christ; we can 
be churchly without being sectarian, and car be the more 
churchly because we are not sectarian; we make the true 
basis of the Church ours; and on this basis we are im- 
movably fixed, but we can, at the same time, adopt all 
that is true and good in others; we can adopt the princi- 
ples of the Reformers, and can adapt them to our age and 
necessities ; and, in the nineteenth century, we can stand 
with Christ, and protest with the Reformers, without put- 
ting mew wine into old bottles, and without sewing new 
eloth on old garments. 

With principles that are par, with a peculiar his- 
tory, with a peculiar sphere of labor, our Church, and with 
it our Publication Society, has a special mission, which is 
co-extensive with these principles, and with this sphere. 
In opposition to Rationalistic and Pantheistic tendencies, 
we advocate genuine Christianity, and profess our faith in 
a God who, is both living and personal, who hears and an- 
swers prayer, who reconciles a world to Himself, through 
his Son, and who gives his children the inspiration of His 
Spirit. In opposition to an orthodoxy, which makes faith 
consist in an an intellectual assent to dogmas, mathemati- 
eally fixed, and frozen into a rigid mass, we advocate @ 
faith, that lies back of head and heart and will, and con- 
trols all, making the man faithful ; a faith, that apprehends 
Christ, and that has his life; that gives creeds their true 
value, by destroying their fictitious authority, and that 

rizes God’s word too highly, to allow ages to heap rub- 
ish on it, and thus destroy its purity and power. In op- 


position to the chronic tendency to make forms and cere- 
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thonies valuable for their own sake, and thus give them 
undue prominence, we claim, that they are but the organ 
of the Spirit and the truth, and, that consequently, they 
are valuable only in so far as they convey Spifit and 
truth, without which, they are as eumbrous and lifeless as 
a dead body. In opposition to the prevailing tendency to 
legality and Pharisaic letter-worship, we advocate a spirit- 
uality which recognizes God as a Spirit, and worships 
Him in spirit and in truth. In opposition to sentimental 
cant on the union of all Christians, we claim, that the 
Church of Christ has always been one, and can never be 
otherwise; that consequently, there is already organic 
unity in the Church, as that of the branches in the vine, 
though this unity is not visible, but spiritual. To the su- 
perficial, sensational, spasmodic excitement in religion, we 
oppose the deep and lasting truth of God’s word. We 
want the doctrine, that is God’s doctrine, and the ortho- 
doxy, that is synonymous with evangelical piety. We 
want life, but instead of animal, or artificial excitement, 
we want the genuine revival wrought by God’s Spirit op- 
erating through God’s word. What is doctrine for the 
head, must be emotion for the heart, must be impulse for 
the will, and must be our life. In a word, asthe Church 
of the Reformation, we must apply the principles of the 
Reformation, and of Protestantism to the present. This 
means, that it is our mission to make central and primary, 
what Christ and his Apostles made such, and that all be- 
sides must be made secondary, or else must be rejected. 
And the centre of all is Christ himself—not his word, not 
his work—but Christ himself, who is more than these and 
includes them. 

So powerful are our principles, that many who have gone 
out from us, pretending to repudiate hers, in spite of 
themselves practice these principles. And, we cannot 
doubt, that these are the principles of the future. We 
must pass away; denominations and institutions may cease 
to exist; the name of our Church may become a matter 
of history, rather than a living reality ; but the aren 
we have adopted, must finally provadl. Gradually the de- 
nominations will work up to them, and will recognizé in 
them the truth of the Gospel. To expound these princi- 
ples and to spread them, and to give the Church a litera- 
ture in harmony with them, that is the special mission of 
the Lutheran Publication Society. As our principles and 
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our mission are peculiar, we should also have a literature 
that is peculiar, and is the outgrowth of these principles. 
This does not, however, prevent the publication of religi- 
ous works of a general character, since, besides our pecu- 
liarities, we have so much in common with other Churches. 
But we need books that give an exposition of our basis; 
we want a review, a monthly, and weeklies in the English, 
German, and Scandinavian languages, which are true to 
these principles, which have character in them, and char- 
acter back of them, and from which proceeds a virtue to 
those that come in contact with them, and which, while 
they breathe the spirit of love that was in Jesus, have also, 
his boldness and firmness. Either let us abandon our po- 
sition, or else like true men defend it to the utmost. 


“Be thou like the first apostles, 

Be thou like the heroic Paul ; 

If a great thought seek expression, 
Speak it boldly, speak it all. 


Face thine enemies, accusers, 
Scorn the prison, rack, and rod ; 
And if thou hast trath to utter, 
Speak, and leave the rest to God.” 


Being called to a mission of such vast importance, the 
question naturally arises, what are our intellectual resources 
for the accomplishment of this mission ? 

In this country our Church occupies a vast mission field, 
and we, more than any other Church, ought to have a 
missionary spirit. The proportion of those that are nomi- 
nally Lutherans, to the ministers in our Church, is larger 
than that of any other denomination. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is natural, that our energies should be di- 
rected chiefly to the practical work. e constantly in- 
creasing, and daily ripening harvest, is greater than we 
can reap. But the time has come, when a charch litera- 
ture is an absolute necessity, a literature, that will not in- 
terfere with our missionary work, but will aid us in per- 
forming it. And though we have heretofore pociotnpliched 


but little in this respect ; Gone the draught on our ‘prac 
per- 


tical energies has been such, as to leave but little time,an 

haps, less inclination for literary labors, still, I confidently as- 

sert, that we have resources for the development of a church 

literature, which are not surpassed by any Church. We have 
Vou. XX. No. 79. 60 
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at our command, untold literary treasures, which, however, 
like hoarded gold, are unused. We have not only intel- 
lect in our Ohurch that might be made productive, and the 
usual tesourtves of other Churches, but we have also, the 
vast tfeasures of German science and literature, as pecu- 
liarly ours, from which we can draw. Those who have 
investigated the matter know, that the literature of no 
other Church, is as rich as that of the Lutheran Church 
of Germany. It is a mine, in which all the denominations 
have quarried, and some have therefrom accumulated more 
Wealth than our Church in this country. Let us frankly 
acknowledge it; we have impoverished ourselves by neg- 
lecting that mine. I met in German Universities, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists, and 
Episcopalians from this country, but not one who was 
connected with the General Synod of the Lutheran 
Church. 

One reason why these tfeasures are not made more 
available to our Church is, that so many false notions re- 
specting German theological science prevail. Many regard 
it with so much suspicion, that they never investigate it 
sufficiently to learn its real character. We are not to en- 
ter blindly the richest field of theological literature and 
appropriate the first works we stumble on, but we are to 
select carefully, and appropriate cautiously. Only such 
works ought fo be translated, as are really valuable. 
Like real thinkers, we should master the material we se- 
lect and assimilate it, working it into our system and life. 
Our principles give us the law for making our selections 
and appropriations. “Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good.” 

Some are apprehensive that the introduction of German 
theology will, also, introduce German infidelity. With 
reference to some German works, this fear is but too just. 
But there are many valuable works, that appeared before 
the introduction of Rationalism into German theology, 
and in these are included all the Works of the Reforma- 
tion, some of which are much needed in ourday. And 
even while Rationalism and Pantheism flourished, some of 
the deepest and most spiritual works were written. There 
were always Weeper natures, which could find peace only 
in the pag ae ; and the prevailing infidelity impelled them 
to search deeper for the hidden things of God. For every 
crisis, God has his men ; and in itn darkest days, Germany 
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had some of the brightest lights, that have illumined this 
world. Then, we are passing through conflicts, similar to 
those bee oe in Germany. e must yet meet a foe who 
has already been vanquished there. History teaches us 
that Christianity passes through various conflicts, to the 
fulfillment of its mission. The nations in the van give 
weapons to those that follow them in the same warfare. 
In Germany, where the poison grew, the antidote is also 
found. And, as German scholars have already 
dangers that are yet before us, they have erected light- 
houses, where others were shipwrecked, and, if we will, we 
may be warned, and may escape the danger. German in- 
fidelity, and its modifications in this country, can best be 
met by the weapons that vanquished it in the land of its 
birth. But how can we remoye an error, unless we mas- 
ter it? And how can we wield the proper weapons against 
it, unless we make them ours? 

Many are suspicious of Symbolism in German theology. 
But this suspicion is by no means as valid as some, who 
labor in the interest of extreme symbolical tendencies, 
have tried to prove. The books quoted in that interest, 
represent only a part of German theology, just as the 
German Symbolists here represent bug a part of the Lu- 
theran Church of Germany. I do not hesitate to say, that 
many of the best scholars, and most spiritual theologians 
and preachers of Germany, agree in principle with the 
General Synod. The same principles that we advocate, 
are also advocated by men like Ehrenfeuchter of Gittin- 

pn, Beck of Tiibingen, Tholuck and Miiller of Halle, 

itasch, Twesten and Dorner of Berlin, and many others, 
whose names and works are familiar to the American stu- 
dent. The Lutheran divines and professors, whg gdoper- 
ate with the Evangelical Alliance, are generally men of 
sterling piety and liberal Christian spirit. Whilst prepar- 
ing this address, I received a religious journal published 
in Germany, which has a basis to which the General Syn- 
od can heartily subscribe. It contains the names of man 
eminent men in all parts of Germany, who assist the edi- 
tor by their contributions, who agree with its spirit and 
principles, and who represent a very large part of the 
spiritual portion of the German Church. In its prospec- 
tus, is the following language: “The Holy Scripture is the 
foundation of faith, and the rule of life; Christianity and 
Christian culture are the pillars which support the temple 
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of genuine edification.” With reference to its contents, it 
says: “Its contents are to consist of edifying articles with 

erence to the affairs of the Church, but without being 
confined to narrow-hearted confessional limitations,* though 
based on a positive Christian stand-point.” 

German theology is especially rich in Biblical science 
and literature, and much of its Scriptural depth has not 
yet been fathomed by us. There are many departments of 
thought, which the American student seldom enters, with 
which the German scholars are quite familiar. By them, 
subjects are thoroughly handled, which English and Ameri- 
can students but seldom discuss Their life of calmness, 
retirement, and profound and unceasing study, with the 
best aids and the greatest incentives, enables them to pro- 
duce works, which our practical and distracted life could 
not produce. While there is not a department of theology, 
in which we might not learn from Gérman theologians, 
there are some on which their works are specially valua- 
ble, such as dogmatics, history of dogmas, Christian, or Bibli- 
cal Ethics, Biblical Psychology, Church History, Commenta- 
ries, and, in fact, all that belongs to Biblical science ; and 
much of the matter on these subjects in the English lan- 

uage, is but a translation of the German. The replies to 

trauss, Renan and Schenkel, are of special value in our con- 
flicts with infidelity.. And to learn how utterly unbistorical 
the arrogant claims of modern Symbolism are, one needs but 
read such works as Johannsen on the subject, or the vari- 
ous articles in Herzog’s Encyclopedia on the subject, es- 
pecially that on “Symbolische Biicher.” There is much 
depth in German works, which might be used with advan- 
tage against the prevailing superficiality, and which might 
be wae a spiritual leaven for our Church. And the deep- 
est and most spiritual German theology being with us in 
rr is as diametrically opposed to scepticism as to 

ead orthodoxy. And, it is by no means, merely specula- 
tive and metaphysical, as some imagine, but is the basis of 
all practical activity, giving the impulses that produced 
such men as Spener, Francke, Harms and George Miiller. 

I have discussed the principles which make the mission 
to our Publication Society peculiar, and have also referred 
of our intellectual resources; I cannot now call special at- 
sention to the greatness of the field it occupies, and the 





* “Ohne engherzige Einhaltung confessioneller Schranken."’ 
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importance of the mission it is called on to perform amon 
the many thousands of Lutherans in this country. A 
every year by natural increase, and by emigration the 
field is enlarged, the demands are increased, the work of 
the Society is made more urgent, and our responsibilities 
are made greater. We are in a country, in which all is 
growth, and its growth is only in the germ; we have a 
Church in which all is life and progress, and we are only 
in the spring. Our past and our present create and en- 
courage hope, and are prophetic of a rich future. Shall 
this Society be true to its principles? Shall its work be 
commensurate with its mission? Shall the buried talents 
in our Church be unearthed and put to usury, and shall 
the resources, that are ours, be used to enrich our Church? 
Can we not wed the depth and solidity of the spiritual 
theology of Germany to American enterprize and energy? 
Have we not the eye to see the greatness of our mission, 
the heart to feel its pressing urgency, the will and the 
means to accomplish it? In passing through this our cri- 
sis, shall we be true and conquer, or shall we be false and 
suffer defeat? The answer must come from the Church, 
from the whole Church. And in giving the answer, we 
must rise far above all prejudice, to the dignity of our 

rinciples, and the grandeur of our mission ; there must 
the no Gettysburg, no Wittenberg, no Selinsgrove in the 
answer, but only the spirit of our Master. And there is 
but one thing to be feared in an arduous work; not our 
foes, not the greatness of our mission, not our weakness, 
not our God, but only our own faithlessness. If we are 
true to ourselves, God’s omnipotence is ours, in the per- 
formance of our duty, and in the accomplishment of our 
mission. 

God may have made it our privilege and duty, with 
such principles and such resources, to introduce a creative, 
formative and organizing leaven, into the present chaotic 
mass of religious thoughts. He may have given it to us 
to give new impulses and new directions to the spiritual 
life of the age. Still. we are in the day of small things; 
but let no man despise the day on that account. The 
cause that has in it God’s truth and purpose is a seed, in 
which He already sees the results of the future, and which 
he blesses accordingly. And as the living seed is ever 
producing fruit, which again becomes fruit-bearing seed ; 
and as the press multiplies one copy into thousands and 
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millions; so may this [Lutheran Publieation Society 
be a power that grows and multiplies with the demands of 
the Church and the Age! 


ARTICLE IX. 


NOFIOES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Notes, Critical, anondiony and Practical on the Book of Psalms. 
By Albert Barnes. Vols. JI. IlI. The figst volume of this Com- 
mentury Was isaued last = ; these volumes conclude the venerable 
author's labors, a6 an xpreter of the Scriptures. They form an 
appropriate close to his valyable and highly useful work in this de- 

artment, embracing a period of more forty years, ‘The early 

ours of the morning were devoted to the preparation of these Notes, 
and patiently and faithfully did the author labor on, till at the even- 
ing-time of his life, and at the end of his task, he gratefully lays down 
his pen. On every you notice the results of hig patient re- 
search, his calm judgment, great learning, evangelical spirit, and 
deep piety. Barnes’ Commentaries will live, long after his departure 
from the earth, to enlighten the ignorant, and direct the inquiring, 
to aid future genergtions in the study of God's Word. 

Foreign Missions ; Their Relations and Claims. By Rufus Ander- 
son, D. D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. The For- 
eign Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for Forei 
Missions, the author, is well qualified to discuss the subject. The 
work, consisting of fifteen lectures, is full of the most interesting 
matter, showing the extent of the field, the nature of the work, its 
progress and success, the hindrances at home and abroad, and the 
claims of missions upon the churches and upon young ministers of 
the Gospel. It is the most valuable manual on the various aspects 
of the missionary question, ever issued from the press. 

The Life and Eyistles of St. Paul. By Rev. W. J. Conybeare, and 
Rev. J. 8. Howson. Two volumes in one. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. This work, one of the most valuable contributions 
to our Biblical literature, is so well known and so highly appreciated, 
that it seems superfluous to speak of its merits. The various editions, 
which are appearing, are a proof of its popularity and the favor with 
which it is regarded. ‘lhe publishers tell us, that in the present vol- 
ume the entire text and all the notes of the complete London edition 
together with the maps and illustrations are contained. 

Sermons. By Charles Wadsworth, D.D., Minister of Calvary 
Church, San Francisco. New York and San Francisco: A. Roman 
& Co. The author of these discourses is well known as an attractive 
and eloquent preacher of the Gospel. The volume contains selec- 
tions from his ordinary and miscellaneous preparations, all of a prac- 
tical and deeply evangelical character, and presented in an interest- 
ing and instructive form, and with the author’s characteristic ear- 
nestness and pathos. 
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Evening by Evening; or at Eventide for the F or 
the Closet. C. H. ew York : Sheldon & Co. 
volume is intended as an aid to rel meditation. The thoughts 
are rally t, and often and impressive. 

ist in . Hymns of Immanuel : Seléeted from all A 


b- 
lisher who has presented it to the public in the best style of aA we 
book-making. ‘The collection which is as unique, as it is ta- 
tive, embraces the choicest hymns on the Person and Work of our 
Lord, as the centre of our faith, fromall ages, denominations and 
tongues, and is divided into two parts, the one, pea a Pecee- d 

those poems, that present the ara ye facts in Christ's li 
(Christus pro nobis), the other, those that bring out more fully the 
—— #pplication of Christ's merits and our relation to Him 
Chirstus in nobis). The éritical and biographical notes accompany- 

the seleetions form an in ing feature in the work, and m' 
prove of great value to the reader. e trust the volume will receive, 
potato ae + ee rns 
name. We in the collection, “Hepry stmas comes once 

more,’’ translated from the Danish, by Dr. C. P. Kraath, of Phil. 
Care Cast the Lord. By Rev. J. Hall, D.D. New York: A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co. This is a good little book, fall of Christian 
comfort, especially for those, whose faith i¢ feeble, and 
whose burdens are too heavy for them. ‘The of its kind ex- 
hortations, written in a si and earnest style, cannot fail to make 

burdened hearts lighter ané wearied lives brighter. 

Outlines of Old ment History for Youth. Philadelphia: Lath- 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffe! . Mr. 


oung, recently prepared by the Rev. G. F. Maclear of England. 

We greatly sejaice in the good work which our Board is accomplish- 
ing, and trust that there is a still reve procpeeees contd See iy 

7 . Ds Philadelphia : Luther- 

an Book Store. This little volume contains Discourses on the “Blas- 


of the Lutheran & Missiona 
Seiss’ pen, they indicate careful preparation, are worthy of the 
ya gS 2 wee which ~ author enjoys as a clear and vigorous wri- 
ton . 


country and in England. 
Incidents of te U8. Christian Commission. By Rev. B. P. Smith, 
on. H » Be - 
Sott & Co. This volume contains facts a ted’ lack 


read the book without feeling, and wi titude to God for 
the i me = 


cae pet my oe By 6 Pomel: institution at a 
very cri history our country: 
Th hrishan Sabbath Vindicaied, and the Sabbath in its Political 


5 
Q 
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Aspect. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. The au- 
thor of this volume is an intelligent layman, who has presented an 
interesting and attractive discussion of the subject, not in a didactic 
form, but designed more especially for the general reader. 

. A Doctrinal and Ritualistic View of the Holy Eucharist. By Hon. G. 
S. Lacy. Philadelphia: Claxton, & Haffelfinger. This dis- 
cussion is by a member of the Lotisiana Bar, and is written in the 
interest of the High Church party in the Episcopal communion, 
taking the highest gtound on the question of the Real Presence. 

Studies in Philosophy and Theolegy. By Joseph Haven, D. D., 
Professor in Chicago Theological Seminary. Andover: W. F. Dra- 
per. These dissussions will attract the attention of that growing 
class of readers, who are interested in questions of philosophical and 
Desteginel science. The work is divided into two parts: 1. Studies 
in Philosophy, including discussions on the Philosophy of Sir. Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Mill versus Hamilton, The Moral Faculty, Province 
of Imagination in Sacred Oratory, The Ideal and the Actual. II. 
Studies in Theology, embracing discussions on Natural Theology, 
The Doctrine of the Trinity, Theology as a Science, its Dignity and 
Value, Place and Value of Miracles in the Christian System, Sin, as 
related to Human Nature and the Divine Mind, Arianism—the Nat- 
ural Development of the Views held by the early Church Fathers. 
These topics are ably presefited, not in the interests of any particu- 
lar religious den ation, or form of fath; but the simple results 
of a Christian scholar’s independent investigation of truth. 

An Alphabetical Index to the New Testament. Common Version. 
Suitable to any edition, and useful to all ministers, teachers and Bible 
readers. By S. Austin Allibone, LL. D. Philadelphia: American 
Sunday School Union. In Biblical literature a work, like the present, 
has long been a disideratum, and it is somewhat remarkable, that it 
has not, before this time, been supplied. But a portion of the needed 
work has now been accomplished in this valuable Index to the New 
Testament, and we trust its industrious and learned author will not 
be discouraged from undertaking a similar work on the Old Testa- 
ment. It is unnecessary to add, that whatever Dr. Allibone attempts 
is well done, and that the present labor is worthy of his well-earned 


reputution. 

Recollections of a Busy Life. By Horace Grevley. New York: 
J.B. Ford &Co. This is an elegant octavo, well printed and beautifully 
illustrated, containing a history of the author's early life, his educa- 
tion, oe adventures, professional and political reminis- 
cences, Congressional and editorial experience. It is an exceeding] 
erage | and instructive work, furnishing not only the porenr| 
history of a remarkable man, but the history of our country during 
an important period. 

Recollections of Men and Things at Washington, during the Third 
of a Mt L. A. Gobright. Philadelphia: Claxton, Rem- 
sen & Haffelfinger. The author, during his long residence at Wash- 
ington, in connection with the press as correspondent, reporter, or 

tor, had the most ample —— of observing men and 
things. The book begins with the exciting period connected with the 
United States Bank in 1834, and comes down to the present times. 
Many of the incidents and facts are here published for the first time. 
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Thunder and Lighted By W. De Fonvielle. Translated from 
the French and edited by T. L. Phipson, Ph. D. F. C:8. Ilastrated 
with per diag ade a on Wood. The Wonders o oo: BY 
F. Marion. m the Frenth and edited ‘ 
Quinn. The Phenomena and Laws of Heat. By Achille Ca- 
sin. Translated and otind Lip one Rich. I en ney —- - 
ty engravi on Ww a tispiece. New York : 
Charles Seribner & Co. These are delightful volumes ing to 
an extended stries, designed to popularize science and art, which we 
pr geht gira dy Apt gaey ol The numerous illustra- 
tions, the pleasant style of the text and the large amount of instruc- 
tive information here embodied, will render the series most accepta- 
ble to all classes of readers. 

The English of cna ood Illustrated in a Philological Com- 
mentary on his Julius . By George L. Craik, Professor of 
History and of English Literature in ’s College, Belfast. Ed- 
ited from the third revised London edition, by W. J. Rolfe, Master 
of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. Boston: Edward Ginn. 
This bei and conveniedt edition of Craik’s English of Shakes- 
peare, contains inte Pro ena, the of Julius Ce- 
sar, and a valtiable Philological tary, and is well adapted to 
awaken an interest, and to assist in the critical study of our vernacu- 
lar. It may be tsed with advantage in our schools of a higher grade, 
and by all who desire a more philosophical acquaintance with our 


lan and literature. 
Tatreduction to the Study of English Li/erature. By Henry N. Day: 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. The author thinks that the 
lish and literature must be studied in their growth, and 
and by the thorough J gre: of representative men, in the successive 
stages of growth. He, therefore, gives selections from disti 
writers, worthy of special a § ese selections are accompanied 
with owes notes, philological, historical, and esthetical, indicating 
and explaining the c in the forms and meanings of the words, 
and the structare of the sentence, also, with a glossary, index and 
chronology of English Literature for systematie ne 
A Copious and Critical Latin- ish Lexicon. Founded on the 
ee ee = ben flliam wee oo With a brief 
comparison and illustration e most important Latin Synonyms, 
compiled and abridged chiefly from the works of Rams- 
horn, Déderlein and Hill. Also, ish-Latin Dicti altered 
from the ish-Latin Dictionary of Dr. Kaltschmidt. By P, Bulli- 
ons, D.D. New York: Sheldon & Co. Of the great value of Dr. 
Bullions’ labors in the direction of classical learning we have several 
times spoken in the Review. eee few ime. eens and successful 
teacher, and we take pleasure in c ing to favor the volume, 
perks ‘Comsert A Story of the French War of 181 Erck 
ipt : of the ar of 1813. . 
A tH from the French. Y 


xed 
sketches of the fearful battles in which he participated, par- 


ticularly those of Liltzen and Leipsic. 


Waterloo : & Sequel to the Conscript of 1813. Translated from 
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the French of Erckmann—Chatrian. With six full-page illustrations- 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. The readers of the ‘‘Con- 
script’ will receive with delight the continuation and conclusion of 
the charming story, and the desire will be increased for translations 
of See works, written with so much skill. 

Alsace, or Scenes and Portraits from Life in the days 
of the ormation, as drawn from the Old Chronicles. Translated 
from the German. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. The vol- 
ume embraces a series of narratives, designed to illustrate the times 
of the Reformation. are life-like and attractive, and c the 
‘Charch. interest to t thrilling period in the history of the 
Chi 

Our Life in China, By Helen8,C. Nevius. New York: Robert 
Carter & Bros. The writer of this volume with her husband, om 
in missi labor, resided ten years in China, and, in an interes 
and instructive narrative, here gives the result of her personal know- 
1 and experien 

largaret BussclPe School, New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 
This is a beautiful story with useful lessons, and is worthy of a place 
among the excellent books for the young, bearing the impress of the 
Messrs. Carter. 

Stella Ashton : or uered Faults. By C. Y. Barlow. Phila- 
delphia: J.C. Garrigues &Co. Mrs. Barlow is well known to man 
of our readers y bed successfyl contributions to our Sunday Schoo 
literature, and publishers, by their seasonable publications, are 
placing the public under gn obligations to them. 

American Edition of Wm. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Hurd & Houghton. This admirable work so indispensable to every 
minister’s library, revised and edited by Prof. Hackett, and Rev. Ez- 
: Abbot, has reached the eighteenth number, which concludes with 

loses. 

Pulpit has reached No. 10 of volume II. Each num- 
ber containz a recently preached Sermon of Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, and is the only authorized publication of his Sermons. 

Addresses delivered at the rg gy of Milton Valentine, D.D., 
as President of Pennsylvania Coll Gettysburg Pa., December 
The Ch Gettysburg: ‘Siar Sentinel” 

Christian Sabbath. A Sermon delivered by J. A. Brown, D. 
, Professor of Diadactic Theology in the Theol Seminary of 
the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, in Christ 
Ge , February 21st, 1869. Published by the Theo- 
logical Students. Gettysburg : “Star and Sentinel.”’ 

Luther's Translation of the Scriptures ; The New peat 
By Charles P. Krauth, D.D., Norton i waaay of ae 

Evangelical Lutheran Theological adele, and and 
Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy i in oe © Univesity of 
— Reprinted from the Mercersburg Review for April, 

Messrs. Tipton & Myers, a rng oe of Gettysburg, have kind- 
ly panes % on our table copies of their beautifully acai card Pho- 


of the Patriarchs of the Church, whose memo 
al to us all. Gwe H. M. Muhlenberg, H. 
Mehleobeng Helmuth, Goering and J. Geo. Schmucker. 
They are worthy of general Chonletion te through the Church. 
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The Review is constantly improving. We unhesitat- 
ingly recommend it, and would like to’ see every Lutheran 
minister be¢ome'a subscriber to it. We think that Prof. 
Stoever displays both ability and tact, and that he is favor- 
m ° his contributions.— Lutheran and Visitor, Columbia, 

The variety of topics discussed im this number, renders 
the table of contents attractive.—Lutheran Standard, €o- 
lumbus, 0. 

The Evangelical Quarterly opens with an article on 
Death and the Intermediate State by Prof. Ehrehart, which 
is quite elaborate and able.— The Boangelist, New York. 

e Evangelical Quarterly Review, edited by Prof. M. 
L. Stoever, of Pennsylvania College, is promptly out for 
April with these solid and valuable contents: (1) Death 
and the Intermediate State, Prof. C. J. Ehrehart; (2) 
True Faith—its Nature and Efficacy, Rev. N. Van Al- 
stine; (8) The meaning of the word Selah (suggests that 
it may be (a) 4 suggestion when to rest the voice; (b) when 
some ially important thought needs pause for reflec- 
tion ; (c)may be an exclamation of praise, equivalent to 
our Hallelujah ; (4) The Good Angels, Prof. H. L: Baugh- 
er; (5) How Shall we Order our Worship? J. A. Seiss, 


D. D. ; (6) Lutheranism before Luther, Rev. R. Weiser ; 
) The Keys, Rev. G. H. N. Peters; ®) Sermonizing, 
nals 


. H. Ziegler, D. D.; (9) Sprague’s Annals of the Ameri- 
can Pulpit, Prof. V. L. Conrad; (10) Notices of New 
Publications. This Quarterly deserves a much wider cir- 
culation than it has ever achieved, and that outside of the 
Lutheran communion. It is excellently edited, and gives 
much matter of general interest to Christian scholars.— 
The Congregationalist and Recorder, Boston. 

The Evangelical Quarterly Review for April has been’ 
received. It deals chiefly with theological and ecclesiasti- 
cal topics, and discusses them with dignity and vigor. It 
is the special organ of the branch in the Lutheran Church 
in this ‘country, known as evangelical, and represents a 

ood degree of learning and culture. The present issue 
iscusses: Death and the Intermediate State; True Faith 
—its Nature and Efficacy ; Meaning of the word Selah ; 
The Good Angels; How shall we Order our Worship? 
Lutheranism before Luther; The Keys; Sermonizing ; 
Sprague’s Annals; Noticesof New Publications. Gettys- 
burg, Pa.—T7he Morning Star, Dover, N. H. 





